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PREFACE. 




IT wHl^ without doubt, be ex^e^eJ^ 
that the Reader Jheuld be modi 
fr'roy to the Rgafons^ upon which 
this fFork was undertaken, and is 
now made public. The intrinjic Beauty of the 
'Piece itfelfjirft allured me to the Attempt -, and 
a regard for the Tublicj ej^eeial/y for thoje who 
might be unable to read the Original, was the 
main Inducement to its Publication. 

The Treatife ott theSuBLiMS. hadjiepjor 
fe-veral Ages, co-nered up in the Duft of Li''- 
braries, till the middle of the Jtxteenth Century* 
Thefirji Latin Verjion ^Gabriel de Petra was 
printed at Gleneva in i6ii. ^But the firji good 
TranJIation of it into any modern Language was 
the French one of the famous Boileau, which^ 
tho* not always fait hfurto the Text^yet has an 
Elegance and a Spirit, which few will ever be 
able to equal, much lefs tofurpafs. 
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PREFACE. 

Thefrefent TranJIatim wasfini/hedy befanre I 
knew of any friar Attemp to make Longinus 
ffeak EngliftL The firfl TranJIation of him 
I met withy was fubliftfd by Mr% Wclfted in 
1724. But I was very nmch furprizedy upon 
a Terufaly to find it only BoileauV TranJIation 
mifreprefented and mangled. For every Beauty 
is impairedy if not totally "efacedy and every 
Error (even down to thoje of the Trinter) mofi 
injur ioujly preferved. 

I have fince accidentally met with two 
other Engliih Verfions of this Treatife \ onehfy 
J. Hall j^ J London 1652; the other without 
a Namey but printed at Oxford in i6p8, and 
faid in the Tttle-page to have been compared 
with the French of Boileau* I faw nothing in 
either of thefey which did not yield the great eft 
Encouragement ^ to a new Attempt. 

No lefs than nine Tears have intervened Jince 
ihefntjbing of this TranJIattony in which Space 
it has been frequently revifedy fubmitted to the 
Cenfure of Friends y and amended again and 
again hfy a more attentive jiudy of the OriginaL 
The Dejlgn wasy iffojftbley to make it read like 
an Original: Whether I have fucceeded in thisy 
the bulk of my Readers may judge *y but whether 
the TranJIation be goody or come any thing near 
to the Lifey the Spirit y the Energy of Longinus, 

ts 



PREFACE. 

h a Decijim peculiar to Men of Learning and 
Tajfey who alone know the Difficulties which at^ 
tend fuch an Undertakings and will be tmpar^ 
tial enough to grve the Tranjlator the necejfary 
Indulgence. 

Longinus himfelf was never accurately 
enough fublijhed^ nor thoroughly underjioody till 
Dr. pearce did him juftice in his late Editions 
at London, the fecond ej^ecially. My Thanks 
are due to that Gentleman^ not only for his cor-* 
re5t Editiony on account of which the whole 
learned World is indebted to him\ but for thofe 
Animadverjions andCorreBions of this TranJIa^ 
tiony with which hefo kindly favoured me. Mofi 
of the Remarks and Observations were drawn 
upy before I had read his Latin Notes. 

I am not the leaji inpainy about the pertinency 
of thofe Inftances which I have brought front the 
f acred Writers y as well as from fome of the 
fineft of our own Country y to illufirate the Crp- 
ticifms ^Longinus, lam only fear fuly leji a^ 
mong the multiplicity of fuch as might be hady I 
may be thought to have omitted fome of the beft. 
lamfenfibky that what I have done y might be 
done much better \ but if I have the good For* 
tune to contribute a little y towards the fixing a 
true judicious Taftey and enabling my Readers 
to diftinguijh Senfefrom Sound y Grandeur from 
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"Pomp, and the SMime from Fuftian anJ Bomi 
ia/}, I /hall think vf) Tmi weUffent ; and pall 
be ready to fuhnit to the Cenfures of a Judget 
butjhall onh/fmk at the Snarling t^ what is 
iommonty tailed a Critic, 
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L O N G I N U S. 

jl H E R E is no part of Hiftory mortf 
j agreeable in itfelf, nor more itn* 
I proving to the Mind, than the 
Xives of thofe who haTC diftinguilh- 
ed themfclves from the Herd of Mankind, 
and fet themfelves up to public Regard. A 
particular Tribute of Admiration is always 
due, and is generally paid to the Heroe, the , 
Fhiloibphcr, and the Scholar. It requires in- 
deed a ftrength of ITnderftanding and a Ibli- 
dity of Judgment, to diftinguifli thofe Anions, 
which arc truly great, from fuch as have only 
tfie Shew and Appearance of it. The Noiie 
of Viftories and the Pomp of Triumphs are 
apt to make deeper Impreffions on common 
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Minds, than the calm and even Labours of 
Men of a ftudious. and philolbphical Turn, 
tho* the latter are, for the moft part, more 
commendable in themfelves and more ufeful 
to the World. The Imagination of the bulk 
of Mankind is more alive than their Judg- 
ment: Hence Cafar is more admired for the 
part he aded in the Plains of Tharfalta^ 
than for the Recolledion of his Mind the 
Night after the Vidory, by which he armed 
himfelf againft the Infolence of Succefi, and 
formed Refolutions of forgiving his Enemies, 
and triumphing more by Clemency and Mild- 
nefs, than he had before by his Courage and 
his Arms. Deeds which we can only admire, 
are not fo fit for ledate Contemplation, as thofe 
which we may alfo imitate. We may not be 
able to plan or execute a Vidory with the ScU 
ptfs and Cafars^ but we may improve and for- 
tify our Underftandings, by infpeding their 
Scenes of Study and Reflexion ; we may ap- 
ply the Contemplations of the Wife to private 
ufe, fo as to make our Paffions obedient to our 
Rcafon, our Reafon produdive of inward 
Tranquillity, and fometimcs of real and fub- 
ftantial Advantage to all our Fellow-crea* 
. tures. 

Such 
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Such Remarks as the preceding can be no 
itnproperlntrodudion to whatever may be col-^ 
leded concerning the Life of our Author* Ifi 
will turn out at beft but dark ahd imperfe^l:^ 
yet opens into two principal Vlewsj which 
may prove of double ufe to a thoughtful and 
confiderate Reader. As a Writer of a refined 
and polifti'd Tafte, of a found and penetrating 
Judgment, it will lead him to fhch methods 
of thinking, as are the innocent and embellilh-* 
ihg Amufements of Life 5 as a Philofopher of 
enlarged and generous Sentiments^ ^ Friend to 
Virtue, a fteddy Champion and an intrepid 
Mtrtyr for Liberty, it will teach him, that 
nothing can be great and gloriotis^ which is not 
juft and good ; and that the Dignity of what 
we utter, and what we ad, depends entirely on 
the Dignity of our Thoughts, and the inward 
Grandeur and Elevation of the Soul. 

Searching for the particular Paflages and In-- 
cidents of the Life of LofigiHus^ is like travel- 
ling now-a*days thro' thofe Countries in which * 
it was fpenti We meet with nothing but con-» 
tinual Scenes of Devaftation and Ruin. In 
' one place, a beautiful Spot fmiling through the 
Bounty of Nature^ yet over-run with Weeds 
and Thorns for want of Culture, prefents it- 
[Tfelf to view ; in another, a Pile of Stones ly-* 
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ing in the fame Confiifion in which they fell, 
with here and there a nodding Wall ; and 
fbmetimes a curious Pillar flill ereft, excites 
the fbrrowfiil Remembrance of what noble 
Edifices and how fine a City once crown'd the 
Place. Tyrants and Barbarians are not lefs 
pernicious to Learning and Improvement, than 
to Cities and Nations* Bare Names are pre- 
lerved and handed down to us, but little 
more. Who were the Deflroyers of aH the 
reft, we know with Regret, but the Value of 
what is deflroyed, we can only guefs and de-« 
plore. 
Suidas. What Countryman Longinus was, cannot 
Dr. certainly be difcovered. Some fiincy him a 
Pcarcc. SyriaHj and that he was born at EmifOj bc- 
caufe an Uncle of his, one Fronto a Rhetori- 
cian, is called by Suidas an Emifenian. But 
others, with greater probability, fuppofe him 
an Athenian. That he was a Grecian^ is 
plain from two * Paffages in the following 
Treatifc ; in one of which he ufes this Ex- 
preffion. If we Grecians j and in the other he 
exprefsly calls Demofihenes his Countryman. 
His Name was Dionyjlus Longinus^ to which 
Suidas makes the addition of CaJJius ; but 
that of his Father is entirely imknown; a 

Point 

• See Sea. XII. 



LONGINUS. 

Point (it is true) of fmall importance, fince a 
Son of Excellence and Worth, refleds a Glo- 
ry upon, inftead of receiving any from, his 
Father. * By his Mother Frontonis he was aU 
lied, after two or three Removes, to the cele- 
brated Tlutarch. We are alfb at a lofs for 
the Employment of his Parents, their Station 
in Life, . and the beginning of his Education j 
but a * Remnant of his own Writings informs 
us, that his Youth was fpent in travelling with 
them, which gave him an opportunity to in- 
creafe his Knowledge, and open his Mind 
with that generous Enlargement, which Men 
of Senfe and Judgment will unavoidably re- 
ceive, from variety of Objefts and diverfity of 
Converfation. The Improvement of his Mind 
was always uppermoft in his Thoughts, and 
his Thirft after Knowledge led him to thofe 
Channels, by which it is convey'd. Wherever 
Men of Learning were to be found, he was 
prefent, and loft no Opportunity of forming a 
Familiarity and Intimacy with them. Atnmth 
nius and Origeity Philofophers of po finall 
Reputation in that Age, were two of thole, 
whom he vifited and heard with the greateft 
Attention. As he was not deficient in Viva- 
city of Parts, Quicknefs of Apprehenfion, 

a 3 and 
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and Strength of Underftanding, the Progrefii 
of his Improvement muft needs have been 
equal to his Induftry and Diligence in fceking 
after it. He was capable of learning whatever 
he defired, and no doubt he defired tq learn 
whatever was commendable and ufefiiL 

The Travels of Longinus ended with his 
Arrival at Athens^ where he fix'd his Refi^ 
dence* This City was then, and had been 
for £bme Ages, the Univerfity of the World. 
It was the conftant Refort of all, who were a-p 
ble to teach, or willing to improve; the grand 
pndlafting Refer voir of Bhilofbphy aqd Learuif 
ing, from whence were drawn every Rivulet 
and Stream, that watered and cultivated the 
reft of the World. Here our Author purfued 
the Studies of Humanity and Philofbphy with 
the greateft Application, and loon became the 
moft remarkable Perfein in a Place £b remark- 
able as Athens. Here he publilhed his Trea- 
tife on the Sublime, which raifed his R?^ 
putation to fuch a height, as no Critic, either 
before or fince, durft ever afpire ta He was 
a perfed Matter of the ancient Writings of 
Greece^ and intimately acquainted, not only 
with the Works, but the very Genius and Spi- 
irit with which they were written* His Co^ 
teiuporaries there had fufh an implicit Faith 
% . in 
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in his Judgment, and were lb well convinced 
of the Perfection of his Tafte, that they ap^ 
pointed him Judge of all the ancient Authors, 
and learned to diftinguilh between the ge- 
nuine and fpurious Produdions of Antiquity, 
from his Opinions and Sentiments about them. 
He was looked upon by them as infellible and 
unerring, and therefore by his Decrees were 
fine Writing and fine Senfe eftablilhed, and 
his Sentence flamped its intrinfic Value upon 
every Piece. The entrufting any one Perfon 
with fo delicate a Commiilion is an extraordi- 
nary Inftance of Complaifance. It is without 
a Precedent in every Age before, and unparal- 
leird in any of the fuccecding, as it is fit it 
ihould, till another Longinus ftiall arife. But 
in regard to him, it does honour to thole who 
lodged it in his Hands. For no claffic Wri- 
ter ever, fuflfered in Charader from an erro- 
neous Cenfure of Longinus. He was, as I ob- 
ferved before, a pcrfed Matter of the Stile 
and peculiar turn of Thought of them all, 
and could difcern every Beauty or Blemifti in 
every Compofition. In vain might inferior 
Critics exclaim againft this Monopoly of Judg- 
ment. Whatever Objedions they raifed a- 
gainft it, were mere Air and unregarded 
Sounds, And whatever they blamed, or whati-y 

a 4 CM^t 
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ever they commended, was received or rejedrr 
cd by the Public, only as it met with the 
jEunapius. Approbation of Longinus^ or was confirmed 
and ratified by his Ibvcreign Dccifion. • 

His flay at Athens ieems to have been of 
long continuance, and that City perhaps had 
never enjoyed io able a Profeflfor of fine 
Learning, Eloquence, and Philofophy united. 
Whilft he taught here, he had, amongft others, 
the famous Tor^hiry for his Pupil. The Sy- 
ftem of Philofophy, which he went upon, was 
the Academic, for whofe Founder, Tlato^ he 
had fo great a Veneration, that he celebrated 
the Anniverlary of his Birth with the higheft 
Solemnity. There is fomething agreeable even 
in the diftant Fancy ; how delightful then 
muft thofe Refledions have been, which 
could not but arife in the Breaft oiLonginuSj 
that he was explaining and recommending 
the Doftrine of Ttato in thofe calm Re-^ 
treats, where he himfelf had written ; that 
he was teaching his Scholars the Eloquence of 
pemofihems^ on |:he very Spot perhaps, where 
he had formerly thundered ; and was pnv 
fcfling Rhetoric in the PJacc, where Cicero had 
ftudiedi 

The Mind of our Author was not fo eon- 
trailed, as to be fi( only fer zJJh of Sdll- 

neis 
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nefi and TranquilHtyi Fine Genius, and a 
tiue philofbphic Turn, qualify not only for 
Study and Retirement, but will enable their 
Owners to ftiine, I will not fay in more ho- 
nourable, but, in more confpicuous Views, 
and to appear on the public Stage of Life 
with Dignity and Honour. And it was the 
Fbrtime of L/mginus to be drawn from the 
contemplative Shades of Athens^ to mix in 
piore aftive Scenes, to train up young Princes 
to Virtue and Glory, to guide the bufy and 
^unbitious Paflions of the Great to noble Ends, 
to firuggle for, and at laft to die in the Gauie 
pfLiberty. 

During 'the Refidence of Langlnus atTrebdliot 
Athens^ the Emperor Valerian had underta-^^^^' 
ken an Expedition againft the Terfians^ who 
had revolted from tlic Roman Yoke. He 
was affifted |n it by Odenathus King of Tal^ 
myray who, after the Death of Valerian^ car- 
ried on the War with uncommon Spirit and 
Succd&. GallienuSy who fticceeded his Far- 
ther Valerian at Ramey being a Prince of a 
weak and effeminate Soul, of the mofi: dii« 
folutc and abapdon^ Manners, without any 
Shadow of Worth in himfellj was willing to 
get a Support in the Valour of Odenathus^ 
.and tfEercforp be n^de him his Partner in 
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Empire by the Title of AuguftuSy and de- 
creed his Medals, ftruck in honour of the 
^erjian Viftories, to be current Coin through- 
out the Empire. Odenathus^ fays an Hifto- 
rian, ieemed born for the Empire of the 
World, and would probably have rifcn to it, 
had he not been taken off, in a Career of 
Vidory, by the Tredchery of his own Rela-^ 
dons. His Abilities were fo great, and his 
Adions fo illuftrious, that they were above 
the competition of every Perfon then alive, 
except his own Wife Zenobia^ a Lady of lb 
extraordinary Magnanimity and Virtue, that Ihe 
outfhone even her Husband, and engrofled the 
Attention and Admiration of the World. She 
was defcendcd froliji the ancient Race oiTtolem^ 
and Cleopatra^ and had all thofe Qualifications, 
which are the Ornament of her own, and 
the Glory of the other Sex. A Miracle of 
Beauty, but chafte to a Prodigy : in punifti-^ 
ing the Bad, inflexibly fevere j in rewarding 
the Good or relieving the Diftreffed, benevo-. 
lent and adiVe. Splendid, but not profufe j and 
generous without Prodigality. Superior to the 
Toils and Hardfliips of War, flie was gene- 
rally on Horfeback ; and would fometimcs 
march on foot with her Soldiers. She was 
slMU^d ^ feveral Languages, and is laid (q 

have 
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Jiave drawn up herfelf an Epitome of the 
^exandnan and Oriental Hiftory. 

The great Reputation of Lmgtnus had been 
wafted to the Ears of Zenobia^ who prevailed 
upon him to quit Athens^ and undertake the 
Education of her Sons. He quickly gained 
an uncommon fliare in her Efteem. as flie 
found him not only qualified to fbim the 
tender Minds of the young, but to improve 
th? Virtue, and enlighten the Underftanding of 
the aged. In his Converlation flie fp?nt the 
vacant Hours of her Life, modelling her Sen- 
timep^^ by his InArudions, and fleering her-« 
|elf by his Counfels in the whole Series of 
Jier Conduft, and in carrying on that Plan of 
Epipire, which flie herfelf had formed, which 
Jier Husband Odenathus had begun to execute, 
but had left jmperfeft. The ni^nber of Com- 
petitors, >yho, in th^-vicjpus and fcandalous 
Reign of Gallienus^ fet up for the Empire, but 
with Abilities far inferior to thofe of Zenobia^ 
gave her an Opportunity to extend her Con- 
qucfts, by an uncommon Tide of Succefs, over 
all the Eaft. Claudius^ who fqccpeded G^A 
lienus at RomC'^ was employed, during his 
whole Reign, which was very fliort, againft 
the Northern Nations. Their Reduftion was 
^terwards complcated by Aurelian^ the great- 
eft 
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eft Soldier that had for a long Time worn 
the imperial Purple, He then turned his 
Arms againft Zenohia^ being furprized as well 
at the rapidity of her Conquefts, as enraged 
that flie had dared to affume the Title of 
Si^en of the Eaft. 
iTopifcus. He marched againft her with the beft of 
' his Forces, and met with no Check in his Ex- 
pedition, till he was advanced as far as An^ 
tioch. Zenohta was there in readinefs to op- 
pofe his farther Progrefs* But the Armies 
coming to an Engagement at Daphne near 
'Animh^ flie was defeated by the good Con* 
duft of AureVtan^ and leaving Antioch at his 
Mercy, retired with her Army to Etnifa. The 
femperor marched immediately after, and 
fcund her ready to give him battle in the 
Plains before the City. The Difpute was 
fliarp and bloody on both Sides, till at laft 
the Viftory inclined a fecond time to Aureltan ; 
and the unfortunate Zenobia^ not daring to 
confide in the EmifenianSy was again compel- 
led to retire towards her capital Palmyra. 
As the Town was ftrongly fortified, and the 
Inhabitants full of Zeal for her Service, and 
Affeftion for her Perfon, flie made no Doubt 
of defending heSffelf here, in fpite of the 
warmeft Efforts of Jureliany till flic could. 

raife 
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raife new Forces, and venture again into 
the open Field. Aurelian was not long be- 
hind, his A(9:ivity impelled him forwards, to 
crown his former Succefi, by compleating the 
Conquefi oiZenobia. His March was terribly 
harrafled by the frequent Attacks of the Sy^ 
rlan Banditti ; jand when he caqie up, he 
found Taimyr a fo ftrongly fortified and fp 
bravely defended, that tho* he invefted it 
with his Army, yet the Siege was attended 
with a thouland DiflSculties. His. Army was 
daily weakened and dilpirited by the gallant 
Refiftance of the Talmyrenians^ and his own 
Life fometimes in the utmoft Danger. Tilled 
at laft with the Objftinacy of the befieged^ 
and almoft worn out by continued Fatigues, 
he lent Zenobia a written Summons to furren- 
der, as if his Words could ftrike Terror into 
her, whom by force of Arms he was unable 
to fiibdue* 

Aurelian, Efnferor of the Roman Worlds and 
Reca^jerer of the Eaft^ to Zenpbia and her 
Adherents. 

*^ Why am I forced to command, what 
^ ypu, ought voluntarily to have done already ? 
^^- \ dia?gc you to furrender, and thereby a- 
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^^ void the certain Penalty df Deathj whitft 
" otherwifc attends you. You, Zenobia^ 
^^ fliall fpend the remainder of yotir Life, 
•^ where I, by the Advice of the mofl ho^ 
*^ nourable Senate, fliall think proper to place 
^* you. Your Jewels, your Silver, your Gold, 
^^ your finefl: Apparel, your Horfes, ancj your 
^ Camels^ you fliall fefigd to the Difpofel 6f 
^^ the Rwnans^ in order to preferve the Tal- 
^^ n^renians from being divefl:ed of all their 
" former Privileges/' 

Zenobta^ not in the leaft aflfrighted by the 
Menace, nor foothed by the cruel Promife of 
a Life in Exile and Oblcurity, refolved by 
her Anfwer to convince Aurelian^ that he 
fliould find the ftouteft Refiftance from her, 
whom he thought to frighten Into Com- 
pliance. This Aiifwer was drawn up by Lon^ 
gtnus in a Spirit peculiar to himfelf^ and 
worthy of his Miftrels. 

Zenobia, Sji^en of the Eaft, to the Emperor 

Aurelian. 

" Never was fuch an unreafonablc Demand 
*^ propofed, or fuch rigorous Terms offeredf 
*^ by any, but yourfelf. Remember, Jufelian^ 

" thai 
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" that in War, whatever is done, flioujld be 
^' done by Valour. You imperioufly com- 
" mand me to furrender ; but can you forget, 
** that Cleopatra chofe rather to die with the 
** Title of Queen, than to live in any infe- 
'^ rior Dignity? We exped Succours from 
" Terfia:^ the Saracens are, arming in our 
" Caufe; even the Syrian Banditti, have al- 
^* ready defeated your Army. Judge what 
." you are to exped from a Conjundion of 
*^ thefe Forces. You fliall be compelled to a- 
^^ bate that Pride, with which, as if you were 
*' ablblute Lord of the P'niverfe, you com- 
*^ mand me to become your Captive.'* 

Aureltan^ fays Vafifcus^ had no fooner read 
this dildainful Letter, than he bluflied (not 
io much with Shame, as) with Indignation* 
He redoubled his Efforts, invefted the Town 
more clofcly than ever, and kept it in conti-^ 
nual Alarms. No Art was left untried, which 
the Condud of a General could fuggeft, or 
the Bravery of angry Soldiers could put in 
Execution. He intercepted the Aid, which 
was marching from Terfia to their Reliefl He 
reduced the Saracen and Armenian Forces, ei-^ 
ther by Strength of Arms, or the Subtilty of 
Intrigues j till at length, the Talmyrenians^ de- 
fa ^tv^^A. 
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prived of all profpcd of Relief and worn 
out by continual Aflaults from without, and 
by Famine within, were obliged to open 
the Gates and receive their Conqueror. The 
Queen and Longinus could not tamely ftay to 
put on their Chains* Mounted on the fwift- 
eft Camels, they endeavoured to fly into Ter^ 
Jia^ to make £relh head againft Aureliany 
who, entering the City, was vexed to find 
his Vidory imperfed, and Zenobm yet unfub- 
dued. A Body of the fwiftefl: Horfe was 
immediately dilpatched in purluit, who over- 
took and made them Prifoners as they were 
Sofimus. crofling the EufhraPes. Aurelian^ after he 
had fettled Taimyr a^ returned to Emlfa^ whi- 
ther the Captives were carried after him. He 
fit on his Tribunal to receive Zemhta^ or 
rather to infiilt her. The Roman Soldiers 
' throng around her, and demand her Death 
with inceflant Shouts. Zenobia now was no 
longer herlelf j the former Greatnefs of her 
Spirit quite funk within her; flie owned a 
Matter, and pleaded for her Life. ^* Her 
" Counfellors, flie faid, were to be blamed, 
*^ and not herfelf What could a weak 
^ fliort-fighted Woman do, when befet by 
" artftil and ambitious Men, who made her 
*^ fubfcrvient to all their Schemes? She ne- 
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^ ver had aimed at Empire, had they not 
" placed it before her Eyes in all its Allure-* 
*' merits. The Letter which affronted Aure^ 
" lian^ was not her own j Longinus wrote it, 
" the Infolence was his/' This was no fooner 
heard, than Aurelian\ whb was Soldier enough 
to conquer, but not Heroc enough to for-t 
give, poured all his Vengeance on the Head 
of Lmginus. He was borne away to immc* 
diate Execution, amidft the generous Con-i 
dolcnce of thofe, who knew his Merits and 
admired the inward Generofity of his SouL 
He pity'd Zenohla^ ifld comforted his Friends* 
He looked upon Death as a Bleffing, fince it 
irefcued his Body from Slavery^ arid gave his 
Soul the mofl defirablc Freedom. ^* This 
^^ World, laid he with his expiring Breath, 
*^ is nothing but a Prilbn; happy therefore 
^^ he, who gets fooneft out of it,'^ and gains his 
^' Liberty." ' 

The Writings of Longinus are ntimeroUs, 
fomc on philofophical, but the greateft part 
on critical Siibjeds. Dr* Tearce has colleded 
the Titles of twcnty-flvcf Treatifes, none 6f 
which, except this on the Sublime, have 
dcaped from the Depredation^ of Time and 
Barbarians. And even this is refcued as from 
« Wreck) dannged too much and fhatter'd 

b V^ 
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by the Storm. Yet pn this little and imper^ 
• feft Piece has the Fame of Jj&ngtnus been 
founded and ereded. The Learned and Ju- 
dicious have beftowed extraordinary Com- 
mendation upon it The golden Treatif^ is 
Its general Title. It is oat of thofe valuable 
Remnants of Antiquity, of which enough re- 
mains to engage our Admitation, and excite 
an eameft Regret for every Particle of it that 
has periflied. It refcmbles thofe mutilated 
Statues, which are fometimes dug out of 
Ruins. Limbs are brofce ofi^ which it is 
not in the Power of any living Artift to re- 
place, becaufe the fine Proportion and .deli- 
cate Finifliing of the Trunk excludes all 
hope of equalling fuch mafterly Performances, 
From a conftant Infpedion ahd clofe Study of 
fuch an antique Fragment at Rame^ Michael 
Angelo learned to execute and to teach the 
Art of Sculpture j it was therefore called 
Michael Angelds School. The lame ufc may 
be made of this imperfeift Piece on the Sub- 
lime, fincc it is a noble School for Critics, 
-Poets, Orators, and Hiftorians* 

" The Sublime, lays ILmginus^ is an Image . 

•'^* reflefted from the inward Greatnels of the 

^^ Soul/' The Remark is refined and juft; 

and who more defcrving than lie of its Ap- 

*•- plication? 
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jylication? Let his Sentiments be confidercd 
as Reflexions from his own Mind, let th& 
Piece on the Sublime be regarded as the Pio 
tare of its Author. It is pity we have not 
a larger Pourtrait of him j but as that (jgnnot 
be had, we muft take up at prefcnt with 
this itKompleat, tho' beautiful Miniature; 
The Features are graceful, the Air is noble, 
the Co^uring lively enough, to Ibew ho\r 
fine it was, and how many Qualifications are 
neceflary to form the Charader of a Critic 
with Dignity and Applaufc. 

Elevation of Thought, the greateft Qnali-» 
fication requifite to an Orator or Poet, is 
equally neceflary to a Critic, and is the moft 
ihining Talent in Longinus. Nature had 
implanted the Seeds of it within him, which 
he himfclf improved and nurled up to Per- 
fediion, by an Intimacy with the greateft 
and fublimeft Writers* Whenever he has 
Homer in view, he catches his Fire, and 
increafes the Light and Ardor of it. The 
Sface between Heaven and Earth marks out 
the Extent of the Poet^s Genius ; but the 
World itlelf feems too narrow a Confine- 
ment Igr that of the Critic *. And tho' his 
Thoughts are fbmetimes flrctched to an im- 

b % meafuiablc 
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mcafurablc Size, yet they are always great 
without Swelling, bold without Rafliftefi, 
far beyond what any other could or durft 
have laid, and always proper and judi-* 
ciou% 

As his Sentiments ate noble and Ibfty, fb 
his Stile is mafterly, enlivened by Variety, 
and flexible with Eafe. There is no Beau- 
ty pointed out by him in any other, which 
he does not imitate, and frequently excel, 
whilfl he is making Remarks upon it. How 
he admires and improves upon Homery has 
been hinted already. When Tlato is his 
Subjed, the Words glide along in a finooth, 
and eafy, and peaceable Flow. When he 
ipea^ks of HyferideSy he copies at once hi I 
engaging Manner, the Simplicity, Sweetnefi 
and Harmony of his Stile. With Defnofthe^ 
nes he is vehement, abrupt, and difbrderly re- 
gular; he dazles with his Lightning, and 
terrifies with his Thunder. When he paral- 
lels the Greek with the Raman .Oiztox^ he 
ihews in two Periods the diftinguifliing Ex- 
cellencies of each ; the fiffl is a vefy Hur- 
ricane, which bears down all before it; the 
laft, a Conflagration, gentle in its Beginning, 
gradually dilperled, increafing and getting 
1^ to fuch a Head, as to rage beyond Refift- 
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ance, anci devpur all Things* His S^nfe is 
every where the very thing he would exprels, ^ "^^ 
and the Sound of his Words is an Echo to 
hisSenfe. 

His Judgment is exad and impartial^ both 
in what he blames apd what he commends. 
The Sentence he pronounces is founded up- 
on, and fijpported by Reafons, which arc la- 
tisfzd^qry ^nd juft. His Approbation is not 
attended with Fits of ftupid Admiration, or 
Gaping, like an Ideot, at ibmething furprifing 
which he cannot comprehend; nor are his 
Cenfures fretful and . wafpiih. Ife flings^ 
like th^ B^e, wh^t a£^ually annoys him, 
but carries Honey along with him, which^ 
if it heals not the Wound, yet afiuages the 
Smart. 

His Candor is extenfiv? a? bis Judgment. 
The Penetration of the one obliged him to 
reprove what was amils; the fccret Work- 
ings of the other biafi him to excufe or ex- 
tenuate it, in the beft manner he is able. 
Whenever he l^ys open the Faults of ^ 
Writer, he forgets not to mention the Qua-^ 
lities \ic had, which were deferving of 
Praife. Where Homer links into Trifles, hq 
cannot help reproving him ; but tho* Homer 
nods fometimes, he is Homer Hill ; excelling 

b 3 aU 
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^D the World when broad awake, and ia 
his Fits of Drowfinefi dreaming like a God. 

The Good-nature alfo of LQHginus muft 
not pals without notice. He bore an Aver- 
fion to the Sneers and Cavils of thofe, who, 
unecjual to the weighty Province of Critif 
cifm, abufe it, and become its Nufitnce. He 
frequently takes Pains to flicw, how n>iC- 
placed their Animadverfions are, and to de- 
fend the Injured from Afperfions. There i$ 
an Inftance of this in his Vindication of 
Theopom^us from the Cenfure of Cecitius *. 
He cannot endure to lee what is right in 
that Author, perverted into Error ; nor where 
he really errs, will he fuflfer him to pais un- 
reproved f . Yet here his Good-nature exerts^ 
itfelf again; and he propofes divers Methods 
of amending what is wrong. 

The Judgment and Candor and Impartia-. 
lity, with which Longtnus declares his Senti- 
ments of the Writings of others, will, I am 
perfuaded, rile in our Efieem, when we re-; 
fled on that exemplary piece • of Juftice he 
has done to Mo[es. The manner of his 
quoting that celebrated Paflage J from him, 
is as honourable to the Critic, as the Quo- 
tation itfelf to the Jewifi Legiilator. Whe- 

thef 
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ther he believed the Mofaic Hiftory of the Cre- 
ation, is a Point, in which we are not in the leaft 
concerned ; but it was plainly his Opinion, that 
tho' it be condefcendingly faited to the finite 
Conception of Man, yet it is related in a man- 
ner not inconfiftent with the Majefty of God# 
To contend, as fbme do, that he never read ikfo- 
f€s^ is trifling, or rather litigious. The Greek 
Tranflation had been difperfed, throughout the 
Raman Empire, long before the Time in which 
he lived ; and no Man of a Icrious, much lefi 
of a philolbphical Turn, could rejed it, as un- 
worthy a4)eruiaL Befides, Zenobia^ according 
to the Teftimony of Thotius % was a Jewi/b 
Convert. And I have fomewhere feen it men- 
tioned from Bellarmine^ that flie was a Chri^ 
IHan J but as I am a Stranger to the Realbns, on 
which he founds the Aflertion, I fliall lay no 
Strefi upon it 

But there is ftrong probability, that Longims 
was not only acquainted with the Writings of 
the Old Teftament, but with thofe alfo of the 
New, fince to a Manufcript of the latter in 
the Vatican Library, there is prefixed a Paflage 
fiom fbme of this Author's Writings, which is 
preferved there, as an Inftance of his Judgment. 
He is drawing up a Lift of the greateft Orators, 
4nd at the clofe he %s, " And further^ Paul 

* Prefixid to Hudfon'/ longina$. b 4 ^ €f 
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'^ of Tarfus, the chief Supporter of an Opinion 
♦* notyet eftabliJhedJ* Fabricius^ I own, has been 
fb officioufly kind as to attribute thefc Words 
to Chriftian Forgery f , but for what Realqns I 
cannot conjefture. If for any of real Weight 
and Importance, certainly he ought not to have 
concealed them fiom the World, 

If Longinus ever law any of the Writings of 
St. Taul^ he could not but entertain an high 
Opinion of him. Such a Judge muft needs ap- 
plaud fo mafterly an Orator. For where is the 
Writer that can vye with him in fublime and 
pathetic Eloquence ? Demofthenes could roufe up 
the Athenians againft Thilipy and Cicero flrike 
Shame and Gonfufion into the Breads of j4n^ 
thony or Catiline ; and did not the Eloquence 
of St. Tauly tho' bound in degrading Fetters, 
make the oppreffi ve, the abandon'd Felix trem- 
ble, and almoft perfuade Agripfa^ in Ipite of 
an his Prejudice, to be a Chriftian ? Homer after 
his Death was looked upon as more than human, 
and Temples were ereded to his Honour j and 
was not St. Taul admired as a God, even whilfi * 
he was on Earth, when the Inhabitants of Zy- 
Jlra ' would have lacrificed to him? Let his 
Writings be examined and judged by thelcvereft 
Teft of the fevcreft Critics, and ±ey cannot be 
found deficient ; nay, ifhey will appear more at 

t3B*iJo*«€»G'«^J*4-^-3i- bpndantly 
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bundantly flocked with (ublime and pathetip 
Thoughts, with ftrong and beautiful Figures, 
with nervous and elegant Exprellions, than 
any other Compofition in the World. 

But, to leave this DigreiCon. It is a Remark 
of Sir Wtlliam Temple^ that no pure Greek was 
written after the Reign of the jintminu But the 
Didion pf Longtnus^ tho^ lels pure than that of 
jirijlotle^ is elegant and nervous, the Concife- 
nefs or Diffuienefs of his Periods ^ being always 
fuited to the nature of his Subjeft. The Terms 
he ufes are generally fo fhrong and cxpreffivc, 
and fbmetimes fb artfully compounded, that 
they cannot be rendered into another Language 
without wide Circumlocution. He has a high 
and malculine turn of Thought, unknown to any 
other Writer, which infbrced him to give all poC- 
fible Strength and Energy to his Words, that his 
Language might be properly adjufied to his 
Senie, and theSublimity of the latter be uniform- 
ly fupported by the Grandeur of the former. 

But further, there appears not in him the leafl 
Shew or Affedation of Learning, tho* his Stock 
was wonderfully large, yet without any Preju- 
dice to the brightnefi of his Fancy. Some Wri- 
ters are even profufe of their Commendations of 
him in this refpeft. For how extcnfivc mufl his 
Reading have bpen, to deferve thoie Appellations 
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given him by EunapiuSy that he was, a /iw»^ 
^ IMrary^ and a walking Mufaum ? Large Read- 
ing, without a due balance of Judgment, is like 
a voracious Appetite with a bad Digeftion. It 
breaks out, according to the natural Complexion 
of diflferent Perfons, either into learned Dulnefi, 
or a brisk but infipid Pedantry. In Longinusy it 
was fo far from palling or extinguifliing, that on 
the contrary it fharpened and enlivened hisTaile, 
He was not €o flirly as to rejed the Sentiments 
of others without Examination, but he had the 
Wifdom to ftick by his own. 
^ X.et us paufe a little here, and confider what 
a difagreeable and Ihocking Contrail there is^ 
between the Genius, the Tafte, the Candor, the 
Good-nature, the Generofity, and Modefty of 
Z/mginuSj and the Heavinels, the Dullnefi, the 
Iharling and fhecring Temper of modern Critics, 
who can feaft on inadvertent Slips, and triumph 
over what they think a Blunder. His very 
Rules are Ihining Examples of what they incul- 
cate J his Remarks the very Excellencies he is 
pointing out. Theirs are often In verfions of what 
is right, and finking other Men by clogging 
them with a weight of their own Load. He 
keeps the lame majefiic Pace,^ or fbars aloft with 
his Authors ; they are either creeping after, or 
plunging below them, fitted more by Nature 

for 
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jfbr Heroes of a Dtmciad^ than for Judges of fine 
Senfe Mid fine Writing, The Bufinefi of a Cri- 
tic is not, only to find fault, nor to be all Bit-* 
tcrneis and GalL Yet fuch Behaviour, in thofe 
who have ufurped the Name, has brought thd 
Office into Scandal and Contempt. An .^^^ 
0M Critkijm appears but once in an Age ^ and 
l»rbat a tedious Interval is there between Lon^ 
ginus and Mr. Addifon / 

Having traced our Author thus far as a Cri- 
tic, we muft view him now in another Light, I 
mean as a Fhilofbpher. In him thefe are not 
different, but mutually depending and co-cxift- 
Ihg Parts of the fame Charader. To judge in t 
worthy manner of the Performances of Men, 
we muft know the Dignity of Human Nature, 
the Reach of the Human Underftanding, the 
Ends for which we were created, and the 
Means of their Attainment. In thefe Specula^ 
tions Lengtnus will make no contemptible Fi- 
gure, and I hope the View will not appear fi>» 
perfluous or ufelels. 

Man cannot arrive to a juft and proper under<« 
ftanding of himfclf, without worthy Notions of 
the fupreme Being. The fad Depravations of 
the Pagan World are chiefly to be attributed to 
a Deficiency in this Refpeft. Ihmer .has exalt- 
f 4 Ws Heroes at thcExpence of his Deities^ and 

iunk 
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funk the divine Nature far below the human j 
and therefore dcferves that Cenfure of Blafphc* 
my, which Longinus has pafied upon him. Had 
the Poet defigned to have turned the imaginary 
Gods of his idolatrous Countrymen into Ridi«p 
* cule, he could hardly have taken a better Me- 
thod. Yet what he has faid has never been un-^ 
derftood in that Light; and tho' the whole may 
t)e allegorical) as his Commentators would &in 
perfuade us, yet this will be no £:sccufe for the 
Malignancy of its Effeds on a fuperilitious 
World. The Difcourfcs of Socrates^ and the 

■ 

Writings of Tlato^ had in a great meafure cor- 
reded the Notions of inquifitive and thoughtful 
Men in this Particular, and caufed the DifHnCf 
tion of Religion into vulgar and philofbphical. 
£y what Longinus has iaid of Homer ^ it is plain 
to me, that his Religion was of the latter fort. 
Tho* we allow him not to be a Chriftian or a 
Jewifi Convert, yet he was no Idolater, fince 
without a Knowledge and Reverence of the 
divine Perfeftions, he never could have formed 
his noble Ideas of human Nature. 

This Life he confiders as a public Theatre, on 
which Men are to ad their Parts. A Thirft af- 
ter Glory, and an Emulation of whatever 19 
great and excellent, is implanted in th^ir Minds, 
to quickca ^heir Purfuits after real Qrandeu^r, 

and 
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afid to enable them to approach, as near as their 
finite Abilities will admit, to Divinity iffcifl 
Upon thefe Principles, he accounts for the vaft 
Stretch and Penetration of the human Under-* 
ftanding j to thefe he afcribes the Labours of 
Men of Genius ; and by the Predominancy of 
them in their Minds, afeertains the Sucdefs of 
their Attempts. In the fame manner he accounts 
for that Turn in the Mind, which bia^s us to 
admire more what is great and uncommon, than 
what is ordinary and ^miliar, however ufeful. 
There arc other mafterly Reflexions of this 
kind in the 33d and 34th Sedions, which are 
only to be excelled by Mr. Addifon^s EJpty an 
the Imagination. Whoever reads this part of 
Langinus^ and that Piece of Mr. Addifon*% with 
Attention, will form Notions of them both, 
very much to their Honour. 

Yet the telling us we were born to purfiic 
what is great, without informing us what is fo, 
would avail but little. Longinus declares for a 
clofc and attentive Examination of all Things. 
Outfides and Surfaces may be fplendid and allitp - 
ring, yet nothing be within defcrving our Ap- 
plaufe. He that fufiers himfelf to be dazled 
with a gay and gawdy Appearance, will be be- 
trayed into Admiration of what the wife con- 
temn; hisFurfuits will beleyelkd at Wealth, and 
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Power, and high Rank in Life, to the prejudice 
of his inward Tranquillity, and perhaps the 
Wreck of his Virtue. The Pageantry and Pomp 
of Life win be regarded by fuch a Perfon^ as 
true Honour and Glory ; and he will oegle^ 
the nobler Acquifitions, which are mocc fuited 
to the Dignity erf" his Nature, which alone cail 
' giye Merit to Ambition, and centre in iblid and 
fiibftantial Grandeur. 

The Mind is the Source and Standard of 
whatever can be confidered as great And Uluftri-* 
ous in any Light. From this our Aftioos and 
our Words muft flow, and by this muft thcj^ 
be weighed. We muft think well, before wc 
can aft or Ipeak as we ought. And it is the ih-f 
ward Vigour of the Soul, tho' varioufly exert- 
ed, which forms the Patriot^ the Pbilofophcr^ 
the Orator, or the Poet : This was the Rife of an 
jHexandery a Socrates j a Demojihenes^ and a //<?- 
mer. Yet this inward Vigor is chiefly owing to 
the Bounty of Nature, is cherilhed and improv- 
ed by Education, but cannot reach Maturity, 
ly'ithout other concurrent Caufes, fuch as public 
Liberty, and the ftrideft Pradice of Virtue. 

That the Seeds of a great Genius in any kind 
muft be implanted within, and cheriflicd and 
improved by Education, are Points in which 
the whole World agrees. But the Importance 

of 
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of Liberty in bringing it to Pcrfcdion, may per* 
haps be more liable to debate. Longinus is clear 
on the af&rmativc fide. He fpeaks feelingly, but 
with caution about it, becaufe Tyranny and Op- 
pf eflion were triumphant at the Time he wrote. 
He avers, with a Spirit of generous Indignati'* 
on, that Slavery is the Confinement of the Soul, 
and a public Dungeon.* On this he charges the 
Suppreflion of Genius, and Decay of the Sub^ 
lime. The Condition of Man is deplorable, when 
he dares not exert his Abilities, and runs intoim* 
fuinentDanger by laying or doing what he ought. 
Tyranny ,ereded on the Ruins of liberty, lays aa 
immediate Reftraint on the Minds of Vaffals, fo 
that the inborn Fire of Genius is quickly damp- 
ed, and fuffers at laft a total Extindion. This 
mufl: always be a neceffary Confequence, when 
what ought to be the Reward of an honourable 
Ambition, becomes the prey of Knaves andFlat- 
terers. But the Infedion gradually ipreads, and 
Fear and Avarice will bend thofe to it, whom Na- 
ture formed for higher Employments, and finfc 
lofty Orators into pompous Flatterers. The truth 
of this Remark will eafily appear, if we compare 
Cicero fpeaking to Catiline^ to the fame Cic4r» 
pleadii^ hthxt Cafar hi Marcellus.TbztS^k 
of Adulation, which prevailed fo much in Eng'^ 

land 

• Sea. xUn 
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knul about a Century ago, lowered one of thtf 
greateft Genius's that ever lived, and turned e vfafi 
the Lord BMon'mto 1 Sycophant. And this will 
be the cafe, wherever Power incro«ches on the 
Rights of Mankind : A fervile Fear will clc^ 
and fetter every rifing Genius^ will ftrike fhch 
an Awe upon it in its tender and inf^rit State^ 
as will ftick for ever after, and cheek its gerit^ 
rous Sallies. No one will write or fpeak well th 
iuch a Situation, unlefs on Subjeds of meer A^ 
mufement, and which cannot, by any indirect 
.Tendency, a&A his Mailers. For how fliaU 
the Vaflfal dare to talk fublimely on any Point, 
wherein his Lord ads meanly ? 

But further, as defpotic and unbridled Pow6r 
is generally obtained, £6 'tis as often fupport&d 
by unjuftifiablc Methods. The fplendrd and 
oftentatious Pageantry ofthofeat theHelm, gives 
Rife to Luxury and Profiifenels among the Sub- 
jcds* Thefc are the fatal Sources of diflblute^ 
Manners, of degenerate Sentiments, of Infamy 
and Want. As Pleafure is fupplied by Money, 
no Method, however mean, is omitted to procure 
the latter, becaufe it leads to the Enjoyment of 
the former. Men become corrupt and abjed, 
tiieir Minds are enervated and infcnfible to 
Shame^ " The Faculties of the Soul (id the 
^ Words of Longinus) * will then grow ftapid, 
5^<Sca.xiiv. \ ** their 
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^ their Spirit will be loft, and gckxl Senfe and 
^^ Genius muft lie in Ruins, when the Care and 
^ Study of Man is engaged about the mortal, 
•* the worthlefs part of himfelf, and he has 
^ ceafed to cultivate Virtue, and poliftl his no- 
** bier part, the Soul/' 

• The Scope of our Author's Reflexions in the 
latter part of the Seftion is this; that Genius 
can never exert itfelf or rife to Sublimity , where 
Virtue is neglefted, and the Morals are depraved. 
Cicero was of the fame Opinion before hini, and 
^inBilian has a whole Chapter to prove, that 
the great Orator muft be a good Man. Men of 
the fineft Genius which have hitherto apipeared 
in the World, have been for the moft part not 
very defedive in their Morals, and leis in their 
Principles. I am fenfible there are Exceptions 
to this Obfcrvation, but little to the Credit of 
the PericMis, fince their Works become the fe- 
vereft Satyrs on themfelves, and the manifeft 
Oppofidon between their Thought and Pra- 
fticc detrads its Weight from the one, and 
marks out the other for public Abhorrence. 

An inward Grandeur of Soul is the common 
Center, ftom whence every Ray of Sublimity, 
either in Thought, or Adion, or Difcourfe, is 
darted out. For all Minds are no more of the 
iome Complexion, than all Bodies of the fame 

c Textuxc. 
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Texture. In the latter Cafe, our Eyes would 
meet cxily with the fame Unifbraiity of Colour, 
in every Objed : In the former, we Ihould be 
all Orators or Poets, allPhilofophers,or all Block- 
heads. This would break in upon that beautiful* 
and ufeful Variety, with which the Author rf 
Nature Jias adorned the rational as well as the 
material Creation. There is in erery Mind a 
Tendency, tho* perhaps differently inclined, to 
what is great and excellent. Happy they, who 
know their own peculiar Bent, *who have been 
blefled with Opportunities of giving it the pro* 
per Culture and Polilh, and are not cramped or 
reibained in the Liberty of fhe wing and declaring 
it to others f There are many fortunate Concur-^ 
rences, without which we cannot attain to any 
quicknels of Tafle or Rdifh for the Sublime.- 

I hope what has been faid will not be thought 
an improper Introduftion to the following Trea- 
tife, in which (unlefs I am deceived) tberie is a 
juft Foundation for every Remark that has been 
made. The Author appears fublime in every 
View, not only in what he has written, but in 
the manner in which he aded, and the Bravery 
with which he died j by all acknowledged thd 
Prince of Critics, and by no worfe Judge thart 
JBoiUaUj efteemed a Philofophcr, worthy to be 
rank'd with Socrates and Cato. 

LONGINVS 
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SUBLIME. 




SECTION I. 

I O U remember, ' my dear Terent'io' ■■ 
fiuSj that when we read over toge-* 

, ther 2 Cecilius's Tteatife on the Sub- 
lime, we thought it too mean for a 
Sabjeft of that nature, that it is entirely de- 
fedive in its principal Branches, and that con- 
fcquently its Advantage (which ought to be 
the principal Aim of every Writer) would 
prove very fmall to the Readers. Belldes, tho* 
in every Trcatife upon any Science two Points ■ 
are indiipenfably required J the firft, that tha 
Science, which is theSubjeft of it, be fully ex- 
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plain'd ; the fecond (I mean in order of writ- 
ing, fince in Excellence it is far the fupcriol:) 
that plain Direftions be given, how and by 
what Method fuch Science may be attained ; 
yet CeciliuSy who brings a thoufand Inflances 
to fliew what the Sublime is, as if his Readers 
were wholly ignorant of the matter, has omit- 
ted, as altogether unneceflary, the Method, 
which, judicioufly obferved, might enable us 
to raife our natural Genius to any height of 
this Sublime. But perhaps, this Writer is not 
fb much to be blamed for his Omiffions, as 
commended for his good Defigns and earneft 
Endeavours. You indeed have laid your Com- 
mands upon me, to give you my Thoughts on 
this Sublime ; let us then, in obedience to thofe 
Commands, confider, whether any thing can 
be drawn from my private Studies, for the fcr- 
vice of 3 thofe, who write for the World, or 
Ipeak in publicfc. 

But I requeft you, my dear Friend, to give 
me your Opinion on whatever I advance, with 
that exaftnefs, which is due to Truth, and that 
Sincerity, which is natural to yourfelC For 
well did the * Sage anfwer the Queftion, In 
what do we moji r^embk the Gods ? when he re- 
plied, In doing Good and freaking Truth. But 

fince 

f Pythagoras. 
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iince I write, my dear Friend, to you, who 
are vers'd in ev'ry Branch of polite Learning, 
there will be little occafion to ule many pre- 
vious Words in proving, that the Sublime is a 
certain Eminence or Perfedion of Language, 
and that the greateft Writers, both in Verfe 
and Profe, have by this alone obtained the 
Prize of Glory, and filled all Time with their 
Renown. For the Sublime not only perfuadeis, 
but even throws an Audience into Tranlport. 
The Marvellous always works with more fur- 

m 

prizing Force, thanf that which barely per- 
luades or delights. In moft Cafes, it is whol- 
ly in our own Power, either to refill or yield 
to Perfuafion. But the Sublime, endued with 
Strength irreCftible, ftrikes home, and tri- 
umphs over every Hearer. Dexterity of Inven- 
tion, and good Order and Oeconomy in Com- 
pofition, arc not to be difeerned from one or 
two Paflages, nor fcarcely Ibmetimes from the 
whole Texture of a Difeourfe ; but * the Sub- 
lime, when fealbnably addrefled, with the ra- 
pid force of Lightning has borne down all be- 
fore it, and Ihewn at one ftroke the compared 
Might of Genius. But thefc, and Truths like 
thefe, i(^ well known and familiar to himfel^ 
I am confident my dear Terentianus can unde- 
niably prove by his own Pradice, 

3 2 ^^Ck- 
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SECTION II. 

B U T we ought not to advance, before wc 
clear the Point, whether or no there be any 
Art in the Sublime. For fbme are entirely of 
opinion, that they arc guilty of a great miftake, 
who would reduce it to the Rules of Art. 
^* The Sublime (fay they) is born within us, 
** and is not to be learned by Precept. The 
" only Art to reach it, is, to have the Power 
^^ from Nature. And (as they reafon) thofe 
*** Effefts, which fliould be purely natural, are 
^^ dilpirited and weakened by the dry impo- 
*^ verilhing Rules of Art." 

But I maintain, that the contrary might ea- 
fily appear, would they only refled that — ^ 
' tho* Nature for the moft part challenges a fb- 
vercign and uncontroulable Power in the Pa- 
thetic and Sublime, yet Ihe is not altogether 
lawlefs, but delights in a proper Regulation. 
That again — tho' flie is the Foundation, and 
even the, Source of all degrees of the Sublime, 
yet that Method is able to point out in the 
cleareft manner the peculiar Tendencies of each, 
and to mark the proper Seafons, in which they 
ought to be inforced and applied. And fur- 
ther — that Flights of Grandeur are then in 
the utmoft danger, when left at random to 

them- 
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themfelves, having . no Ballaft properly to 
poife, no Helm to guide their coiirfe, but 
cumbred with their own weight, and bold 
without Dilcretion. Genius may fometimes 
want the Spur, but it ftands as frequently in 
need of the Curb. 

Demofthenes fomewhere judicioufly obferves, 
" That in common ,Life Succefs is the great- 
*^ eft Good ; that the next, and no lefs impor- 
" tant, is Condud, without which the other 
*^ muft be unavoidably of fliort continuance/' 
Now the fame may be aflerted of Compofi- 
tion, where Nature will llipply the Place of 
Succels, and Art the Place of Condud. 

But further, there is one thing which de- 
fer ves particular Attention. For tho' if muft 
be own'd, that there is a Force in Eloquence, 
which depends not upon, nor can be learned 
by Rule, yet even this could not be known 
without that Light, which we receive from 
Art. If therefore, as I faid before, he who 
condemns fuch Works as this in which I am 
now engaged, would attend to thefe Re- 
flexions, I have very good realbn to believe, he 
would no longer think any Undertaking of 
this nature fuperfluous or ufelefi. 

B 3 SEC- 
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S E C T I O N III. 

» 
********* X 

Let them the Cinmnef s flajhing Flames repel. 
Could but tbefe Eyes one lurking Wretch arrejl^ 
r d whirl aloft one Jlr earning Curl of Flame J 
And into Embers turn his crackling Dome, 
^ut now a generous Song I have not founded. 

Streaming Curls of FhrnCj Shewing againji 
HeoFven^ ^nd'making Boreas a Tifer^ with fuch 
like Expreflions, are not tragical, but fuper- 
tragical. For thofe forced and unnatural 
Images corrupt and debale tha Stile, and can- 
not poffibly adorn or raife it ; and whenever 
carefully examined in the Light, their ftiew of 
being terrible gradually difappears, and they 
become contemptible and ridiculous. Trage- 
dy will indeed by its nature admit of fbme 
pompous and magnificent Swellings, yet even 
in Tragedy 'tis an unpardonable Offence to 
Ibar too high; much lefi allowable muft it 
therefore be in Profe-writing, or thofe Works, 



' + Here is a great DefeSl ; but it is e<vident that the AutUr 
is treating of thofe Imperfeilionsy ivhicb are oppofie to the true 
Sublime f and among thofe, of extravagant SnvelJs'ng or Bombaft, 
an Example of nuhich he produces from fome old tragic Poet, 
none of'whpfe Lines, except thefe here juoted, and fame Expref 

Jmibel(rWi remain at pre tent* 

which 
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which are founded in Truth. Upon this Ac- 
count fome Expreffions of * Gorgtas the Leou'- 
tine are highly ridicuFd, who ftiles Xerxes 
The Terfian Jupiter^ and calls Vulturs Living 
Sepulchres. Some Expreffions of 3 Calltflhenes 
deferve the fame Treatment, for they fliine 
not like Stars, but glare like Meteors. And 
^Clltarchus comes under this Cenfure ftill 
more, who blufters indeed and blows, as So^ 
fhocles exprcfles it, ^ 

* 

laud founding Blajls not fweetned ly the Stop. 

^ Amphlcrates^ ^ Hegejias^ and 7 Matrlsj 
may all be tax'd with the lame Imperfedions. 
For often, when, in their own opinion, they 
are all-divine, what they imagine to be god- 
like Spirit, proves empty fimple Froth. 

Bombaft however is amongfl: thole Faults, ;- 
which are moft difficult to be avoided. All 
Men are Aurally biais'd to aim at Grandeur. 
Hence it is, that by fliunning with utmoft Di- 
ligence the Cenfure of Impotence and Flegm, 
they are hurried into the contrary Extreme, 
They are mindful of the Maxim, that , 

In great Attempts ^t is glorious ev'n to fall. 

But Tumours in Writing, as well as in the 
human Body, are certain Diforders. Empty and 

B4 VcilU 
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veird over with fuperficial Bignefs^ they on* 
ly delude, and work Effeds contrary to thofe 
for which they were defigned. Nothings ac-^ 
cording to the old Saying, is drier than a Ter^ 
[on diflemper'd with a Dr&pjy. 

Now the only Failure in this fwoln and 
pufFd-up Stile is, that it endeavours to go be- 
yond the true Sublime, whereas Puerilities are 
diredly oppofite to it. They are low an4 
groveling, meanly and faintly exprefs'd, and in 
a Word are the moft ungenerous and unpar-. 
donable Errors, that an Author can be guilty 
of. ' 

But what do we rjiean by a Puerility ? 
Why, 'tis certainly no m:ore than a School- 
boy's Thought, which, by too eager a Purfuit 
of Elegance, becomes dry and infipjd. And 
thofe Peribns commonly fail in this Particular, 
who by an ill-managed Zeal for a neat, cor- 
red, and above all, a fweet Stilej^are hurried 
into low Turns of Exprcflion, into a heavy 
and naufeous Affeftation. 

To thefe may be added a third fort of Im- 
perfedion in the Pathetic, .which ^ theod0rus 
has named the Tarenthyrfe^ or an ill-timed 
. Emotion. It is an unneceflary Attempt to 
•work upon the Paffions, where there is ntonecd 
pf a Pa±Qs J or fome Excels, where Moderation 
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is requifite. For feveral Authors, of no fober 
Underftandings, are exceflively fond of paf- 
iionate Expreffions, which bear no relation at 
all to their Subjed, but are Whims of their 
own, or borrowed from the Schools. The 
Confequence is, they rneet with nothing but 
Contempt and Derifion from their unaffeded 
Audience. And it is what they deferve, fince 
they force themfelves into Tranfport and 
Emotion, whilft their Audience is calm, fe- 
date, and unmoved. But I muft referve the 
Pathetic for another PI^c?. 

SECTION IV. 

.^TI M^US abounds very much in the 
Frigid, the other Vice of which I am fpeak^ 
ing ; a Writer, it is true, fuflBlciently skilled in 
. other Points, and who fometimes reaches the 
genuine Sublime. He was indeed a Perfon- of 
a ready Invention, polite Learning, and a great • 
Fertility and ftrength of Thought. But thefe 
Qualifications are, in a great meafure, clouded 
by the Propenfity he has to blazon the Imper- 
fcfkions of others, and a wilful Blindnefs in 
regard to his own ; tho* a fond Dcfirc of new 
Thoughts and uncommon Turns has often 
plunged him into fliameful Puerilities. The 
TPrulh of thefe Affertions I ihall confirm by 

on? 
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one or two Inftances alone, fincc Cecilius has 
already given us a larger number. 

When he commends Alexander the Great ^ 
he tells us, that " he conquered all AJia in 

fewer Years than Ifocrates was compofing 

his Panegyric." A wonderful Parallel in- 
deed between the Conqueror of the World^ 
and a Profeflbr of Rhetoric ! By your Method 
of Computation, Ttmaus^ the Lacedemonians 
fen vaftly fliort of Ifocrates in Expedition; 
for they Ipent thirty Years in the Siege of 
Mejfene^ he only ten in writing that Pa- 
negyjric. 

But how does he inveigh againft thofe Athe^ 
manSy who were made Prifbners after the De- 
feat in Sktly. " Guilty (fays he) of Sacrilege 
^ againft Hermes^ and having defaced his 
^ Images, they were now leverely puniflied ; 
** and what is ibmewhat extraordinary, by 
'^ one Hermccrates the Son of tJermon^ who 
** was paternally defcended from the injured 
*^ Deity/* Really, my TerentianuSy I am fur- 
prized that he has not pals'd the fame Cenfurc 
on Dionyjius the Tyrant, " who for his hei- 
^ nous Impiety towards Jupiter (or Dia) and 

^ 'Hercules (Heraclea) was dethroned by Dion 
'** and HeraclidesJ^ 

Why 
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Why fliould I dwell any longer upon 7/- 
m^usy when even the very Hero's of good 
Writing, Xenofhon and Ttato^ tho' educated in 
the School of Socrates ^ fometimes forget them- 
felves, and tranfgrefs thro' an Affedation of 
fuch pretty Flourifties? The former in his Po-' 
lity of the Lacedemonians Ipeaks thus : ^' They 
^ obfcrve an uninterrupted Silence, and keep 
^ their Eyes as fix'd and uiimoved, as if they 
^^ were fb many Statues of Stone or Brals. 
^^ You might with Realbn think them more 
^^ modeft * than the * Virgins in their Eyes''. 
Amfhtcrates might, perhaps, be allowed to ufe 
the Term of modeft Virgins for the Pupils of the 
Eye ; but what an Indecency is it in the great 
Xenophon? And what a ftrange Perfuafion, 
that the Pupils of the Eye fliouId be in ge- 
neral the Seats of Modefty, when Impudence 
is no where more vifible than in the Eyes of 
fbme ? Homer y for inftance, calls a Perfbn/ 

'Drunkdrdl thou Dog in Eye I || 

T^im£uSy as if he had found a Trealiire, 

could not pals by this infipid Turn oiXenth 

fhan^ without Ibiitation. Accordingly he ipeaks 

thus of Jgathocks : " He ravifh'd his own 

^^ Coufin, the' married to another Fer£»i, and 

tyiy has given occafion for the fe cold infifid Turns, | Iliaa. 1« i* ▼♦' 
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^^ on 3 the very Day when flie was firft icen 
" by her Husband without a Veil ; a Crime, 
^' of which none but he who had Proftitutes, 
^' not Virgins, in his Eyes, could be guilty '\ 
Neither is the divine Tlato to be acquitted of 
this Failure, when he lays, for inftance ; " Af- 
" ter they are written, they depofit in the 
^^ Temples thefe Cyprefs Memorials f . And 
in another Faflage ; " As to the Walls, MegiU 
" lusy I join in the Opinion of Sfarta^ to let 
" them fleep fiipine on the Earth, and not tq 
^^ rouM them up § *\ Neither does an Ex- 
prcffion of Herodotus fall Ihort of it, ^ when 
he calls beautiful Women, " the Pains of the 
" Eye * '\ Tho* this indeed may admit of 
Ibme Excufe, fince in his Hiftory it is fpofce 
by drunken Barbarians. But neither in fuch 
a Cafe, is it prudent to hazard the Cenfure of 
Pofterity^ rather than pafs over a pretty Con- 
ceit. 

SECTION V. 

^ ALL thefe and fuch like Indecencies in 
Compoiition take their Rife from the fame 

Original ; I mean that eager Purfuit of un- 

^oorom^ Term-efTfa^ght, which almoft in^ 

fatuates 
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fatuates the Writers of the prefent Age. For 
our Excellencies and Defeds flow almoft from 
the iame common Source, So that thofe Cor- . 
red and elegant, thofc pompous and beautiful 
Expreflions, of which good Writing chiefly con- 
fifts, are frequently £b diftorted, as to. become 
the unlucky Caufes and Foundations of oppo- 
fite Blemiflies. This is manifeft. in Hyper- 
boles and Plurals J but the danger attending 
an injudicious ufe of theie Figures, I ihall 
difcover in the Sequel of this Work, At prelent - 
it is incumbent upon me to enquire, by what 
Means we may be enabled to avoid thofe Vices, 
which border fo near upon, and are fo cafily 
blended with the true Sublime^ 




THIS indeed may be eafily learned, if 
we ' can gain a thorough Infight and Penetra- 
tion into the Nature of the true Sublime, 
which, to fpeak truly, is by no means an eafy, 
or a ready Acquifition. To pais a right Judg- 
ment upon Compofitions is generally the Effed 
of a long Experience, and the laft Improve- 
ment of Study and Obfervatipn. But how- 
ever, to fpeak in the way of Encouragement, 
a more expeditious Method to form our Taftci 
may perhaps by the Afliftance of Rules be 
ittccefsfully attempted. ?i ^ Qp- 
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YOU cannot be ignorant, my deareft 
Friend, that in common Life there is nothing 
great, a Contempt of which fliews a GreatnejS 
of SouL So Riches, Honours, Titles, Crowns, 
and whatever is veiFd over with a theatrical 
Splendor, and "a gawdy Out-fide, can never be 
regarded as intrinfically good, in the Opinion 
of a wife Man, fince by delpifing fuch things no 
little Glory is acquired. For thofe Perlbns, 
ivho have Ability fufficient to acquire, but 
through an inward Generofity fcorn fiich Ac- 
quifitions, are more admired than thofe, who 
adually poflefs diem. 

In the fame manner we muft judge of 
whatever looks great both ill Poetry and Profe. 
We muft carefully examine whether it be not 
only Appearance. We muft diveft it of all fu- 
perficial Pomp and Garnifh. If it cannot ftand 
this Trial, without doubt it is only fweird and 
pufiPd up, and it will be more for our Ho- 
nour to contemn than to admire it. For the 
Mind is naturally elevated by the true Sub- 
lime, and fo fenfibly affefted with its lively 
Strokes, that it fwells in Tranfport and an 
inward Pride, as if what was only heard had 
been the Produd of its own Invention. 

He 
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He therefore, who has a competent Share 
of natural and acquired Tafte, may eafilydit- 
cover the Value of any Performance from a 
^bare Recital of it. If he finds, that it trans- 
ports not his Soul, nor exalts his Thoughts ; that 
it calls not up into his Mind Ideas more en- 
krged than what the mere Sounds of the Words 
convey, but cm attentive examination its Dig- 
nity leflens and declines; he may conclude, 
that whatever pierces no deeper than the 
Ears, can never be the true Sublime. ^ That 
on the contrary is grand and lofty, which the 
more we confidcr, the greater Ideas weccm- 
ceive of it j whofe Force viC cannot pofiibly 
withftand ; which immediately finks deep, 
and makes fuch Impreflions on the Mind, as 
cannot be eafily worn out or effaced. In a 
Word, you may pronounce that Sublime beau- 
tiful and genuine, which always pleafes, and 
takes equally with all forts of Men. For 
when Perfons of different Humours, Ages, 

• 

Profeffions, and Inclinations, agree in the feme 
joint Approbation of any Performance, then 
this Union of Aflent, this Combination of fo 
many different Judgments, ftamps an high and 
ihdifputable Value on that Performance, which 
meets with fuch general Applaufe. 

S £ & 
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SECTION VIII. 

THERE are, if I may fo exprefs it, five 
very copious Sources of the Sublime, if we- 
prefuppofe an Ability of Speaking well, as a 
common Foundation for thefe five Sorts, and 
indeed without it, any thing bcfides will avail 
but little. 

I. The Pirft and moft excellent of thefe is 
a Boldnefs and Grandeur in the Thoughts, ^ 
I have ftiewn in my Eflay on XenophOH. 

II. The Second is caird the Pathetic, or 
the Power of raifing the Paffions to a violent 
and even enthufiaftic degree; and thefe tw6 
being genuine Conftituents of the Sublime, are 
the Gifts of Nature, whereas the other forts de- 
pend in fbme meafure upon Art. 

III. The Third confifts in a skilful Appli- 
cation of Figures, which are two-fold, of Sen- 
timent and Language. 

IV. The Fourth is a noble dnd graceful 
manner of Expreflion, which is not only to 
chufc out fignificant and elegant Words, but 
alfb to adorn and embellifh the Stile, by the 

. Affiflance of Tropes. 

V. The Fifth Source of the Sublime, which 
compleats all the preceding, is the Strufturc 
or Gompofition of all the Periods, in all poffible 

\ Dignity and Grandeur. I proceed 




next to comiaer each of thefe 
Sources apart, but mufl firftobferve, that, of 
the Five, CeciHus hais wholly omitted the Pa- 
thetic* Now, if. he looked upon the Grand 
and Pathetic as including one another, and in 
cffed the lame, he waS' under a Miftake* 
For * fottie Paifion^ are vaflly diftant from 
Grandeur,' anil are in *themfelves of a low de- 
gree ^ ad Lamentatioti^ Sorfow, Fear ; and on 
the contnrfy, *thafc fire-many things grand 
and lofty -without any Paffionj as, among a 
tiiouland Inflanfces, we may fee, from what ^ 
the Poet has faid, with ib much Bdldnels, of 
the Al^oides^. 



* to raife 



Ht^eOfEx on Olytnpus*^ Top tb^firoVBi 
, Andptade on Ofla Pelion KiDitb krGrove% 
. That Heaven itfi^ thus vliM%. mgbrie.qffaiN. 

But the' Boidnefi 6f what he after warda 

r • • • . . 

adds, IS yet greater, 

JN'or would j^uccefs their bold Attempts hcin)tfaiVdy &c. 

' Among the Orators, all Panegyrics, and ' 
Omtions compofed for Pomp and .Show, ,may 
be gi^nd- throughout, but yet- are for the moft • 
part void of Paffionl So tl^t thofe Orators, • 
who excel in the Pathetic, fcarcely ever fuc- 

C 

• Odyff. A. V. 314, 
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cced as Panegyriflsi and thoie^ wnoR "4^^ 
lents lie chiefly at Panegyric, are very fcldom 
able to aflfed the Paffions. But on the other 
hand, if Cecilius was of opinion, that the Pa^ 
thetic did not contribute to the Sublime, and 
on that account judged it not worth his men- 
tion, he is guilty of an unpardonable Error. 
For I confidently aver, that nothing io much 
laiies Diicourfe, as a fine Pathos feaibnably 
applied. It animates a whole Performance 
with uncommon Life, and Spirit, and gives 
meer Words the Force (as it were) of Inlpi- 

ladoa 

P A R T L 

S E C T I O N IX. 

BUTtho' the firfl and moft important of 
thefe Divifions, I mean. Elevation of Thought, 
be rather a natural than an acquired Qualifi- 
cation, yet we ought to fpare no Pains to 
educate our Souls to Grandeur, and impreg^ 
nate them with generous and enlarged Ideas. 

" But how, it will be ask'd, can this be 
^^ done?'' Why, I. have hinted in another 
Place, that the Sublime is an Image reflefted 
firom the inward Greatnefi of the SouL Hence 
it comes to pafs, that a naked Thought with- 
out Words challenges Admiration, and ftrikes 

by its Grandeur. Such }9 ' the Silence of Ajax 

in 



oH th Sublime; i^ 

teethe Odyffcy; which is undoubtedly noble, 
{md far above Expreffionl 

To arrive at Excellence like this, we mufi 
needs fu|)pofe that, which is the Caufe of it, 
I tn^n, that an Orator of the true Geniuft ^ 
muft have no mean and ungenerous way of 
thinking. For it is impoffible for thofe, who 
have grovling and iervile Ideas, or ^re efaga-* 
ged in the ibrdid Purliiits of Life, to produce 
any thing worthy of Admiration, and the 
Perulal of all Pofterity. Grand and fublime 
Expreffions muft flow from them, and them 
alone, whofe Conceptions are fiored and big 
with Greatiiels. Arid henfce it is, that the 
greateft Thoughts are always uttered by the 
greateft Souls. When Tarmento cried, ^ ^^ I 
^^ would accept thefe Propofals, if I was Ale^ 
^^ xander*^* Alexander made this noble Re- 
flly, *^ Arid io Wbuld I^ if I was Tarmenloy 
His Ahfwer ihew'd the Greatnels of his 
Mind. 

So 3 the Space bet<^ee« Heavferi and Earth 
iiiarks out the vaft Reach and Capacity of 
l&fniV^ tdeas, >frhcn he fays, * 

* Wbik fiarce the Skies her horrid Head can houndf 
She Jiaiks on Earth-. —^ Mr. Pope; 

t % ThiK 

• Va»Ai t'ii: 44«« 
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This Defcription may with more Juftice bd 
applied to Homer^s Genius than the Extent of 
Difcord. 

But what Difparity, what a Fall there is ia 
Hejio^s Defcription of Melancholy, if the 
Poem of the Shield may be afcribed to him I 

' A filthy Moijlurefrom her Noftrils flowed. * 

He has not reprefented his Image terribly 
but loathfbme and naufeous. 

On the other Hand^ with what Majefly and 
Pomp does Homer exalt his Deities ! 

Far as a Shepherd from fome Point on high 
Cyer the wide Main extends his boundlefs Eye^ 
^ro* fucb a [pace of Air^ with thundering Sounds 
At one long Leap th"" immortal Courfers hound, f 

ik&-. Pope* 

He meafures the Leap of the Horles by the 
extent of the World. And who is there, that 
confidering the fuperlative Magnificence of this 
Thought, would not with good reafbn cry 
out, that if the Steeds of the Deity were to 
take a fccond Leap, ^ the World itfelf would 
want room for it. 

7 How grand alfb and pompous are thole 
Delcriptions of the Combat of the Gods ! 

Bemfn 

i f Hefiod. in Scuto Here. v. 267. f IKad. iw 4. 770. 
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Heaven in kid Sunders bids the trumpet founds 
Aid wide beneath them groans the rending Ground J^ 
Veep in the difmal Regions of the Dead 
^^ infernal Monarch reared his horrid Head ; 
Lea^dfrom his Throne^ ^NeptuneV Armjhould la^ 
His dark Dominions open to the Day^ 
Aid pour in Ught on PlutoV drear Abodes j 
Abhorred by Men^ and dreadful enfn to Gods. \ • 

Mr. Pope, 

^ What a Prolpeft is here, my Friend ! The 
Earth laid opeix to its Centre ; Tartarus itfelf 
dilclofed to view j the whole World in Commo- 
tion, and tottering on its Bafis ! and what is 
more, Heaven and Hell, Things mortal and 
immortal, all combating together, and ftiaring 
the danger of this important Battle* But yet, 
thefe bold Reprefentations, if not allegorical- 
ly underftood, are downright Blalphemy, and 
extravagantly fliocfcing. ^ For Horner^ in my 
opinion, when he gives us a Detail of the 
Wounds, the Seditions, the Puniftiments, Im- 
prifbnments, Tears of the Deities, with thofe 
JEvils of every kind, under which they lan- 
guiih, has to the utmoft of his Power exalted 
his Heroes, who fought at Troy^ into Gods, 
and degraded his Gods into Men. Nay, he 
makes their Condition worfe than human j for 

C 3 when 

9 II.9«ver. jSSj f Il.i/.vcr.dij 
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when Man is overwhelmed in Misfortunes, 
Death affords a comfortable Port, and re&ues 
him from Mifery. But he reprefents the In- 
fqligity of the Gods as cverlafting as the&> 
Nature. 

And h^vr fer doep h? excel thofe Ddfrip- 
tions pf the Cqpibats of tl|e Gods, wh^i^ he 
:|^ts a Deity in his true light, and paints him in 
ell his Majefty, Grandeur, and Perfedion ; as in 
that Defcription of Neptune^ which has' been 
already applauded by feyeral Writer*: 

^ '^ Fierce as bf pafi, th^ lofty Afouniains nod^ 
^e ForeJjJ^ake^ Ear lb trembled as betrode^ 
jIndfeU tbe Fooifteps of tVirnmortql God. 
His whirling IVbeels tbe glaffy Surface Jweep j 
172^' enormous Monjiers rolling o^er tbe Deep 
Gambol around him on tbe watry Way^ 
'Andbeanxf Whales in aukward Meafures pUy : 
jZ?i? Sea fubfiding fpreads a level Plain^ 
Exults J and owns tbe Monarch of the Main : 
itbe parting Waves before bis Courfersffy ; 
itbe ^ond^ring Waters leave tbe Axle dry.^ 

Mr. Pope* 

V Bo like>vile th^ Jewijh Legiilator, no or- 
^ipary Perfon, having conceived a juft Icl» of 
^e Ppwpif of God, has nobly cxprei^'d it v^ 
^e ^ginning of his Law. f ** And God faidy 
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What ? — Zjct there be Light y and there 

dious, if I add another Quotation from the 
Poet, in regard to his Mortals ; that you may 
Ice, how he aqcuftoms us to mount along with 
him to heroic Grandeur* A thick and impe- 
netrable Cloud of Darknefi had ^on a fudden 
enveloped the Grecian Army, and fulpended 
the Battle. Ajax^ pcrpkx'd what coUrfc to 
Oke, prays thus, f 

Accept a Warrior* s Prafr^ eternal Jove ; 
^is Cloud of Darknefs from the Greeks remove \ 
Give us but Lights and kt us fee our Foesy 
We* II hran)e\) fally tW Jove himfelf oppofe. 

The Sentiments oi Ajax are here pathctical-^ 
ly exprefs'd : it is Ajax himfclC He begs not 
for Life : a Requeft like that would be beaeath 
a Hero. But becaufe in that Darknels hq 
could difplay his Valour in no illuftrious. Ex- 
ploit, and his great Heart was unable to brook 
a fluggifti Inaftivity in the Field of Aftion, 
he only prays for Light, not doubting to crown 
his Fall with fome notable Performance, tho' 
Jtme hm[elf fliould oppofe his Efforts* Here 

C 4 Bomer^ 
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Hmefy like a brisk and favourable Gale, tcm 
news and fwells the Fury of. the Battle j he is- 
as warm and impetuous as his Heroes are, or 
(as he fiys of Heifor) 

fVitbfuch a furious Rage his Steps advance^ 
As when the God of Battles fhakes his Lance ^ 
Or baleful Flames on fome thick Foreft cajlj 
Swift marching lay the wooded Mauntain wajle i 
Around bis Mouth afoarny Moijiure fiands. t 

Yet Homer himlelf ftiews in the Odyjfey 
(what I am going to add is neceflary on feve- 
ral Accounts) that when a great Genius is in 
decline, a Fondnefi for the Fabulous clings 
faft to Age. Many Arguments may be brought 
to prove, that this Poem was written after the 
Iliady but this efpecially, that in the Odyjfey 
he has occafionally mentioned the Sequel of 
thofe Calamities, which began at Trcy^ as fb 
many Epifodes of that fatal War ; and that he 
introduces thofe terrible Dangers and horrid 
Diiafters, as formerly undergone by his He^ 
roes. For in reality, the Odyjfey is no more 
than the Epilogue of the Iliad, 

Thtr0 
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'en the Su bli m b, , 
. ^ere warlike Ajax, there Achilles Ues^ 
Patroclus ibere, a Man dhir^ly wife-, 
ILbere too. npf dearejt Son. * 

^ proceeds, I fuppofe, from the fame Reaibn, . 
i having wrote the Iliad in the Youth anil 
bur of his Genius, he has fumilh'd it with 
Jinued Scenes of Adion and Combat ; , 
Ireas, the greateft part of the OdjiJ^ Is fpent 
Sanation, the Delight of Old-age. *^ So. 
, in the Odyffey^ Homer may with juftice be 
-nblcd to the Setting Sun, whde Gnm- 
flill remains, without the Meridian Heat 
. Beams, The Stile is not ia grand and 
ieflic as that of the Iliad ^ the Sublimity 
1 continued with fo much Spirit, nor ib uni- 
nly noble; the Tides of Paffion flow not 
tig with fo much Profufion, nor do they 
try away the Reader in lb rapid a Current 
lere is not the iame Volubility and quick va- 
lion of the Phrafe; nOr is the Work embel- 
ed with io many ftrong and exprefHve 
ages. Yet like the Ocean, whofe very 
|res when deferted by the Tide, mark put 
wide it fometimes fiows, ib {kmer'i Ge- 
, when ebbii^ into ^all thoie fabulous and 
^edible Rambllngs of (J/>;^r, fliews plakily 
r fublime it Once had h^, Not that I va 
ibilgctfiiJ 

l£ Od^. 7, ver. 109: 
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foi^etfiil of thofe Storms, which arc d^fcribcd 
in fo terrible a manner, in feveral parts of the 
OdyJf^'^oiUhfffes\ Adventures with the Qvr^, 
and f^c other Inflances of the true Sublime. 
No; I am ^)eakitig indeed of Old-age, but 
'tis the Old-age of Homer. However it is 
evident from the whole Series of the Odyff^^ 
that there is £tr more Narration in it, thaa 
Adion. 

I hare digrelled thus £ir, merely ibr the lake 
of ihewing, that, in the Decline of their Vi- 
gour, the greateft Genius's are apt to turn a-^ 
fide unto Trifles. Thofe Stories of ihuttiag 
up the Winds in a Bag, of the Men in C/w/s 
Ifland metamorphos'd into Swine, whom 
JJ Zoilm calls, little [<pteaking ^igs^ of Ju- 
piter's being nurftd by the Doves like one o(- 
their Young, of XJfyJJes in a Wreck, when he 
took no Suftenance for ten Days, and thc^ 
incredible Abfurdities concerning the Death of 
the Suitors ; all thefe are undeniable Inftances 
of this in the Od^y, '* Dreams indeed t hey 
are, but fuch as even, Jove might dream. 

I have digrelTcd thus fer, for the fak 
fhewing, as I obferved before, that a decJ 
of the Pathetic in great Orators and Poctfl 
ten ends 'i. in the moral kind of writ! 
Ttius the Odylfey fumifliing us with Rules c 

Morafef #y 
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Morality, drawn from that courfe of Life, 
which the Suitors lead in the Palace of Ulyf^ 
fes^ has in fome degree ^he Air of a Comedy, 
y^here the various ^ianf^ers of ISlqp are inge- 
pioufly and faithfully defcribcd* 

SECTION X. 

LET us confider next, whether we cannot 
find out fbme other means, to infiiie Sublimity 
^to our Writings. Now, as there are no 
Subjeds, which arp not attended by fome ad- 
herent CircumD^qces, ^n accurate and judi- 
cious Chojce of thp moil fuitable of thefe 
Circumftances, and an ingenious and skilful 
Connexion of them into one Body, muft ne- 
peflarily produce the Sublime. For what by 
the judicious Choice, and what by the skilful 
Connexion, they cannot but very much a&d 
the Imagination. 

Safpho is an Infbnce of this, who having 
obferVd the Anxities and Tortures inleparar 
ble to jealous Love^^ has colleded and difplay^ 
cd them all with the moft lively Exadnels. 
But in what Particular has fhe fhewn her Ex- 
ccllcnce? In ieleding thofe Circumfknces, 
which fuit befl with her Subjed, and after- 
wards connedipg; them together with fo qiuch 
Art/ 
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Blejl as ih" immortal Gods is be^ 
The Toutb who fondly fits hy tbee^ 
And hearty and fees tbee aU tbe wbik 
Softhffpeakj andfweetlyfmik. 

^Twas this deprived my Soul of Reft^ 
And rais* d fucb tumults in wy Breajl % 
For wbik Igcca^d^ in ^ranjport tofty 
Mf Breatb was gone^ nrf Voice was Iqjl^ 

My Bofom glowed '9 tbe fuhtle Flame 
Ran quick tbro^ all my vital Frame \ 
(yer my dim Eyes a Darknefs bungi 
My Ears witb bollow Murmurs rung. 

In dewy Damps my Limbs were chill* di 

My Blood witb gentle Horrors tbriU*d% 

My feeble Pulfe forgot iophy^ 

Ifaintedy funky and dy'd away. ^ Philips, 

Are you not amaz'd, my Friend, to find 
how in the fame Moment file is at a lois for 
her Soul, her Body, her Ears, her Tongue, 
her Eyes, her Colour, all of them as much 
abfent fiom her, as if they had never belonged 
to her ? And what cx)ntrary EfFedls does flic 
feel together ? She glows^ file chills ^ flie r^fOfs^ 
file reasons j now flie is in Tumult Sy and now 
file is dying away. In a Word, flic fcems not 

" '"■^*:^- to 
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CO be attacked Dy one alone, but 1)y a Combi- 
nation of the moft violent Paflions* 

All the Symptoms of this kind are true Ef- 
feds of jealous Love ; but the Excellence of 
this Ode, as I obferved before, confifts in the 
judicious Choice and Connexion of the moft 
notable Circumftances. And it proceeds from 
his due Application of the moft formidable In- 
<:idents, that the Poet excels fo much in de- 
fcribing Tempefts* ^ The Author of the Poem 
on the Armafpans doubts not but thefc JLines 
are great and foil of Terror. 

Te Powers 9 what Madnefs ! bow on Ships fo frail . 
(Xremendous Thought !) can tboughtkfs Mortals faU? 
For Jlormy Seas they quit the pk^^g Plain j 
Plant Woods in Waves^ and dwell amidft the Main, 
Fta- (Per the Deep (a trackkfs Path) they go^ 
And wander OeeMtsm purfidt of Woe, 
No Eafe their Hearts, no R^ their Eyes cattfnd. 
On Headn their Looksy aindon tbeWaoes their Mndi 
Sunk are their Spirits, whik their Arms thtf rear, 
Aid Gods are wearied with their fmtkjs ?raft. : 

Every impartJal Reader will difcem that 
thfefc Lines arc florid more than terrible. But 
how does Homer raife a Defcription, to men- 
tion only one Example amongft a thoufand I 

Bi 
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s He hurfts upon tbem aS: 
Bterfts as a Wmt that from the Cloud impefidsi 
AndfweV^d with ^empefls on the Ship defcends ; 
^^te are the Decks with Foam i the Winds aloud 
ttowlo^er the Mqfisj andjing thro* ev^ry Shroud: 
Pak^ trembling^ tir^ d the Sailor s freeze with Fears^ 
And injianl IJedtb ori e^rj Wave appears. * 

M-. Fopi: 

l/lratus hfts attempted a Refinement upon tbs 
laft Thought, and turned it thus; 

AJIendUr Phmkpreferves them from their Pate, -f- 

But inftcad of increafing the Terror, he only 
hSkm and refines it away ; and befides^ he ttti 
a Bound to the impending Danger, by iaying^^ 
a Tlank freferves them^ thus banifhing their 
Delpair. But the Poet is fb &r from confining 
the Danger of his Sailors, that he paints them 
in a moft delperate Situation, while they arc 
only not fwallow'd up in evefy Wavt,and have^ 
Death before their Eyes as feft as they efcape 
it ♦Nay more, the Danger is difcefned in 
Ac very Hurry and Confiifion of the Words; 
the Vcrfes arc tofe'd up and down with the 
Ship, the Harflmels and Jarring of the ^ylla^ 
bles give us a lively Image of tLe Storm, ani 

* Iliad. 0. ver. 624. 

t And Phasnomm. ver. 299; 
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*the \\rholc Defcription is in itfclf a terrible atid 
forious Tempeft. 

It is by the feme Method, that Archihchus 
has fiicceeded lb well in defcribing a . Wreck j 
and DemoftheneSy where he relates * the Con- 
fiifions at jit hens y upon arrival of ill News. 
^ It was ({ays he) in the Evenings &c. If I 
may Ipeak by a Figure, they reviewed the 
Forces of their Subjeds, and cull'd out the 
Flower of them, with this Caution, not to 
place any mean, or indecent, or coarfe Ex- 
preffion in fb choice a Body. For iiich Ex- 
prellions are like mere Patches, or unfightly 
bits of Matter, which in this Edifice of Gran- 
deur entirely confound the fine Proportions, 
mar the Symmetry, and deform the JBeauty 
of the whole. 

S E C T 1 N XL 
T H E R E is another Virtue bearing great ^ 
a£5bity . to the former, which they call Am- 
plification J whenever (the Topics, on which we 
write or debate, admitting of feveral fiegin- 
nings, and feveral Paufes in the Periods) the 
great Incidents, heaped one upon another, \/ 
afeend by a continued Gradation to a Summit 
of Grandeur '. Now this may be done to ^ 

enoble 

f Orat. dc CbronS. 
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cnoblc what is femiliar, to aggravate what fe 
wrong, to incteafe the Strength of Argumcnta, 
to fet Aftioni in their true Light, or skilfiilly 
to manage a Faflion, and a thoufand ways 
befides. But the Orator muft never forget this 
Maxim, that in things however amplified;^ 
there cannot be Perfediort, without a Senti<' 
ment which is truly fublime, unlefs when w» 
are to move Compaflion, or to make things 
appear as vile and contemptible. But in all- 
other Methods of Amplification, if you taktf 
away the fublime Meaning, you feparate as it 
were the Soul from the Body. For no Ibonor* 
are they deprived of this neceflary Support^-, 
but they grow dull and languid, Ipfe all their 
Vigour and Nerves, 

What I have faid now differs from whaiP 
went immediately before. My I)efign was 
then to ihcw, how miich a judicious Choice 
ind an artful Connexion of proper Incidents 
heighten a Subjeft. But in what manner thir 
Ibrt of Sublimity differs fi-om Amplification,' 
will fbon appear, by exaftly defining the tratf 
Notion of the latter. 

SECTION XII. 

I C A N by no means approve of the Dei^«- 
nition, which Writers of Rhetoric givo^ of 

Ampli- 
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Amplification. Amplification (fay they) /jt d 
Form 6f Words aggrandizing the SubjeSi. Now 
this Definition may equally ferve for the Sub-*' 
lime, the Pathetic, and the" Application of 
Tropes, fof thefc alfo inveft Difcourfe witii 
peculiar Airs of Grandeun In my opinion^ 
they differ in thefe Refpefts: Sublihiity con*- »^ 
lifts in Lofi:incls^ but Amplification in Num*^ 
iJer ; whence the former is ofi:en vifible in one 
fingle Thought; the other cannot be difcernedj 
Irtlt in a Scries and Chain of Thoughts rifing 
one upon another. 

" Amplification therefore (to give an exa^ 
^ Idea of it) is fuch a fiiU and complete 
*^ Connexion of all the particulaj Gircum- 
^* ftances inherent in the Things themfelves, / 
*^ as gives them additional Strength, by dwell-' 
*^ ing . fbme tiihc upon, and progreffively 
^ heightening a particular Point." " It differs 
from Proof in a material Article, 6nce the 
ttnd of a Proof is to eftablifh the Matter in 
•Oebate ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ¥^ •, i^ ^ ^ ^ 

\j[he Remainder of the Author's Remarks on Am^ 
flification is hfi. What comes ftixt is imferfe£f^ 
hU it is evident from what foUows J that Longi- 
. tius is drawing a Parallel between Plato and 
Dcmofthencs.] ********* 
\Plaf0) may be compared to thd Ocean, wHolcf 
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Waters, when hurried on by the Tide, over^ 
flow their ordinary Bounds, and are diflFiiied 
into a vaft Extent. And in my opinion this is 
the Caufc, that the Orator {Demofthenei) ftrik- 
ing with more powerful might at the Paf&ons, 
is inflamed with fervent Vehemence, and paC* 
fionate Ardour ; whilfl Tlato always grave, fc- 
date, and majeflic, tho' he never was cold or 
flat, yet fell vaflly fhort of the impetuou* 
Thundering of the other. 

And it is in the fame Points, my dear Te^ 
rentianus^ that Cicero and Demofthenes (if we 
Grecians may be admitted to fpeak our Opi- 
nions) differ in the Sublime. The one is at the 
fame time grand and concife, the other grand 
and diffufive. Our Demofthenes^ uttering every 
Sentence with fuch Force, Precipitation, 
Strength, and Vehemence, that it feems to be 
all Fire, and bears down every thing before it^ 
may juflly be refembled to a Thunderbolt or 
an Hurricane. But Cicero^ like a wide Coiv- 
flagration, devours and fpreads on all fides; 
his Flames are numerous, and their Heat is 
lafling; they break out at different times in 
different Quarters, and arc nouriflied up to a 
raging Violence by fiicceffive Additions of pro- 
per Fuel. I mufl not however pretend to 
judge in this cale ix> well as you* But the true 

Seafbn 
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Seafbn of applying io forcible and intcnle i 
Sublime, as that of Demofihenes^ is, in the ftrong 
Efforts of Difcourfe, in vehement Attacks up-» 
on the Paifiotis, aiid whenever the Audience 
are to be ffaruck at once, and thrown into Cc«i-* 
fiemation. Arid Rccourfe muft be had to 
fuch difiufive Eloquence, as that of CicerOy 
when they are to be fboth^d and brought over 
by gentle and foft Infinuadbn* . Befides, thit 
difRife kind of Eloquence is moft proper for 
all femilfar Topics, for Perorations, Digrel^ 
fions, for eafy Narrations or pompous Amufe-^ 
ments, for Hiftory, for Ihort Accounts of the 
Operations of Nature, and many other forts. 

SECTION XIIL 

: » TO leave this Digreffion. Tho' Tlato'^ 
StUe particularly es^cels id Smoothnefs, and ail 
cafy aiid peaceable Flow of the Words, ycc 
neither does it want an Elevation and GraU'* 
dcur ; and of this you cannot be ignorant, as 
you have read the following Paflage in his 
tUpMic ** " Thofc Wretches (%s he) who 
^ neveif have experienced the Sweets of WiC- 
^^ dom and Virtue, but i^nd all their Time 
^ in Revels and Debauches, fink downwards 
^ Day after Day, and make their whole Life 

Da' ** one 

■ • Pkto, 1. 9. Dercp^p. 5S5. edit. Stepht 
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^* one dontinued Series of Errors. They ticJ^ 
<* ver have the Courage to lift the Eye up^ 
" wards towards Truth, they never felt any 
** the leaft Inclination to it. They tafte na 
" real or fubftantial Pleafiire, but refembling 
** {o many Brutes, with Eyes always fix'd on 
^^ the Earth, and intent upon then: loaden Ta- 
^^ bles, they pamper themfelves up in Luxury 
^ and Excefi. So that hurried on by their 
^ voracious and inlatiable Appetites^ they arc 
^ continually running and kicking at one ano- 
*' ther with Hoofs and Horns of Steel, and 
^ ^re embrued in perpetual Slaughter/' 

This excellent Writer, if we can but relblvc 
to follow his Guidance, opens here before us 
another Path, befides thofe already mention'd^ 
which will carry to the true Sublime.— And 
what is this Path? — Why, an Imitation and 
Emulation of the greateft Orators and Poets 
that ever flouriftied* And let this, my Friend^ 
be our Ambition j be this the fix'd and lafling 
Scope of all our Labours, 

For hence it is, that numbers of Imitatofs 
are ravifli'd and trarifported by a Spirit not 
their own, ^ like the Tythian Prieftefi, when 
flie approaches the facred Tripod. There is^ 
if Fame Ipcaks true, a Chafin in the Earth, 
from whence exhale divine Evaporations^ which 

impregnate 
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impregnate her on a ludden with the Infpjra- 
tion of her God, and caufe in her the Utter- 
ance of Oracles and Predidions. So, fironj th? >- 
iiiblime Spirit of the Ancients, there arife ipm? 
fine Effluvia, like Vapours from the facre^ 
Vents, which work themfelves infenfibly into 
the Breafts of Imitators, and fill thofe, who 
naturally are not of a towering Genius, with 
the lofty Ideas and Fire of others. Was iife^ 
pkiotus alone the conftant Imitator of Homer? 
No : 3 Stefichorus and Archtlochus imitated him 
more than Herodotus j but Tlato more than all 
of them J who, from the copious Homeric Foun- 
tain^ has drawn a thouland Rivulets to cherifh 
and improve his own Produftions. Perhaps 
there might be a Neceffity of my producing 
fbme Examples of this, had not Amnumm 
done it to my Hand. 

Nor is fiich Proceeding to be lookM upon as 
Plagiarifm, but, in Methods confiftent with 
the niceft Honour, an Imitation of the fincfi 
Pieces, or copying out thofe bright Originals. 
Neither do I think, that "Tlato would have lb 
much embelliihed his Philofbphical Tenets 
with the flcMid Expreffions of Poetry, ^ had 
he not been ambitious of entering the Lifts^ 
like a youthfiil Champion, and ardently con- 
'fiendmg for the Prize with Homer y who had a 

D3 long 
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long time cngrofi'd the Admiration of the 
World. The Attack was perhaps too ralh, 
the Oppofition perhaps had too much the Air 
of Enmity, but yet it could not fail of ibme 
Advantage j for, as Hejiod fiys," * 

Such brave Contention works the Good of Men. 

A greater Prize than the Glory and Rc« 
nown of the Ancients can never be contended 
for, where Viftory crowns with neveri^ying 
Applaufe, when even a Defeat, in fuch a Qom* 
petition, is attended with Honour. 

S E G T I.O N XIV. 

IF ever therefore we are engaged in a 
Work, which requires a Grandeur ci Stile and 
exalted Sentiments, would it not then be of 
ufe to raife in ourfelves fuch Reflexions as 
thefe ? — — How in this cafe would Hamer^ 
or TlatOy or DemojiheneSj have raifed their 
Thoughts ? Or if it be hiftorical, — -«— . How 
would Thucydides P For thefe celebrated Per- 
fons, being propofed by us for our Pattern and 
Imitation, will in fome degree lift up our Souls 
to the Standard of their own Genius, It will 
be yet of greater ufe, if to the preceding Re* 
flexions we add thefe — What wPuW Hmet 

f liefiod. in operibus Sc Diebus« ver. 24 
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or Demofthenes have thought of this Piece ? or, 
what Judgment would they have pals'd upon 
it? It is really a noble Enterprize, to firame 
Tuch a Theatre and Tribunal, to fit on our own 
Compofitions, and fubmit them to a Scrutiny^ 
in which fuch celebrated Heroes muft prefide 
as our Judges, and be at the fame time our 
Evidence, There is yet another Motive, which 
may yield moft powerful Incitements, if we 
ask ourfelves, — ^~ What Charafter will Pofle- 
rity ibrm of this Work, and of me the Au- 
thor? For if any one, in the Moments of 
compofing, apprehends that his Performance 
may not be able to furvive him, the Produ- 
Aions of a Soul, whofe Views arc fb fhort and 
confined, that it cannot promife itfelf the Efleem 
and Applaufe of fucceeding Ages, muft needs 
be im'perfea and abortive, 

S E C T I O N XV, 

VISIONS, which by fome are called ^ 
Images, contribute very much, my deareft 
Youth, to the Weight, Magnificence, and 
Force of compofitions. The Name of an 
linage is gpncrally given to any Idea, however 
xepre&nted in the Mind, which is communi- 
-cal»Le to others by Difcourfe j but a more jwr- 
ticular Scnfe of it has now prevailed : ^' When 

D4 ^\ the 
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H the Imagination is £b warm'd and af&fted,. 
f' that you feem to behold yourfclf the very 
f' Things you arc defcribing^ and to difplay 
f' them to the life before the Eyes of an Au- 
f< dience/' 

You cannot be ignorant, that rhetorical and ' 
poetical Images have a di&rent Intent. The 
Defign of a poetical Image is Surprize, that of 
a rhetorical is Perlpicuity. "* However to move 
and ftrike the Ima^natiofl is a Defign common 
to both» 

' Pity thy Offsprings Mother^ nor provoke 
Thofe vengeful Furies to torment thy Son. 
What horrid Sights ! howglarf their bloody Eyes I 
How twifting Snakes curl round their venom* d Heads f 
In deadly Wrath the biffing Monjlers rife^ 
Jlio^wafd they^ings dart out^ and leap around meJ^. 

And again, 

JIas \-^jhen Mm f — whitberjhalllfly ? f 

* ■ » ■ ' • 

The Poet here aftually faw the Furies with 
^e Eyes of his Imagination, and has com- 
peird his Audience to fee what he beheld him- 
fell; Eurifides therefore has laboured very 
fliuch in his Tragedies to defcribe the two Paf- 
fions of Madnefi aiid Love, and has fucceed- 

ed 
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led much better in thefe, than (if I am not 
miftaken) in any othen Sometimes indeed 
he boldly aims at Images of different kinds. 
For tho* his Genips was not naturally great^ 
yet in many Inflances he even forced jt up tp 
the true Spirit pf Tragedy ; and that he may 
always riie where his Subjed demands it (to 
borrow an Allufioq froip the Poet) * 

La/h^dly bis Tail bis beaving Sides incite 
HisCouragey ondproyokebimfelfforFigbt. 

The foregoing Aflcrtion is evident fron^ thaf; 
Paflage, where Sol delivers the Reins of hfs Cha^ 
riot to Thaeton : 

» Drive on^ hut cautious Jhun tbe Libyan -4fr; 
That bot unmoiftetfd Region of tbe Sky 
frtlldroptbyCbariot.-''-^f 

And a little after, 

Tbence kt tbe Pleiads point tby wary Courfi. f 
Thusjpoke tbe God. ThHtnpatient Toutb with bqfie 
Snatfbes tbe Reins ^ and vaults into tbe Seat. 
Ihftarts \ tbe Courfers^ wbom tbe Iqftmg Whip 
Excites^ outjirip tbe Winds ^ andwbirltbeCar 
HSgb tbrd* tbe airy Void. Behind tbe Siu^ 
Borne on bis P(an(t^ Steed ^ purfms 

With 

f I^^y.ver. 170. ft ?w//'<5f«r#«//3^EanpMfir 
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- ff^ttb Eye intent j and warm him with bis Voice ^ 
Drivetberel — nowhere! — here! turn the Chariot 
here! 

Who would not fay, that the Soul of the 
Poet mounted the Chariot along with the Ri- 
der, that it fhar'd as well in Danger, as in 
Rapidity of Flight with the Horfes ? For, had 
he not been hurried on with equal Ardour 
thro' all this ethereal Courfc, he could ne- 
ver have conceived io grand an Image of it. 
There are Ibme parallel Images in his ^ Caf* 
fandra. 

Te martial Trojans, iSc. 

jS,fctylus has made bold Attempts in noble 
and truly heroic Images j as, in one of his Tra- 
gedies, the (even Commanders againft Thebes^ 
without betraying the leaft fign of Pity or Re- 
gret, bind themfelves by Oath not to furvivc 
Eteocles : 

4 » JJ&^ Seven^ a warlike header each in chiefs 
Stood rounds and o^er the brazen Shield they flew 
Afidkn Bull; thenpUmging deep their Hands 
Into the foaming Gore^ with Oaths invoked 
Mars, and Enyo, and bkod-thirfli^jg Terror. 

. Sometimes indeed the Thoughts of this Au- 
thor are too grofs, rough, and unpolilhed J yet 
. Euripides 
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Eurifides himfclfj Ipurr'd on too fift by Emu«» 
lation, ventures even to the brink of like 
Imperfedions. In ^fchylus the Palace of L^ 
curgus is furprizingly a£fe£ted by the fuddcil 
Appearance of -fi^ci&i^x .• 

ne frantic Dome and roaring Roofs convuls^d^ 
Reel to and fro* ^ inJlinSl with Rage divine. 

Eurifides has the fame Thought, but hp 
has turn'd it with much more Softnefi and 
Propriety : 

The vocal Mount in Agitation jhakes^ 5 
And echoes hack the Bacchanalian Cries. 

Sophocles has fucceeded nobly in his Inlagee^ 
when he delcribes his Oedipus in all the Ago*- 
nies of approaching Death, and burying him- 
self in the midft of a prodigious Tcmpeft ; 
when he gives us a Sight of the ^ Appariti(» 

of Achilles upon his Tomb, at the Departure 
of the Greeks from Troy^ But I know not, 
whether any one has defcribed that Appari- 
tion, more divinely than 7 Smanides. To quote 
^all theie Inflances at large would be endleii 

To return : Images in Poetry are pufli'd to a 
&bulous Excels, quite furpaffing the Bounds 
<^ Probability; wliereas in Oratory, their 
Scanty coniifis in the moft exaft Propriety and . 

niceft 
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nicefi Truth : and fublime Excus (ions are abr 
iurd and impertinent, when mingled with 
Fi£lion and Fable, where Fancy fellies out in- 
to dired Impoilibilities. Yet to Excefles like 
thefe, our able Orators (kind Heaven make 
them really fuch!) are very much addicted. 
With the Tragedians, they behold the tor- 
menting; Furies, and with aU their Sagacity 
ijcver find out, that when Oreftes exclaims, f 

Loofe me J thou Fury^ let tnego^ ^ormenfrejs : 
Clofeyou embrace ^ to plunge me headlong down 
IntotVAbyfs /t^ Tartarus— ^r-r— 

the Image had fciz'd his Fancy, becaufe the 
mad Fit was upon him, and he was adually 
»ving. 

What then is the true Ufe of Images in 
Oratory ? They are capable, in abundance <rf 
cafes, to add both Nerves and Paflion to our 
Speeches, For if the Images be skilfully blende 
cd with the Proofs and Defcriptions, they not 
only perluade, but fubdue an Audience. " If 
^( any one, [ays a great Orator^ * fliould hear 
^^ a fudden Out-cry before the Tribunal, 
^^ whilft another brings the News, that the 
" Priibq is burft open, and the Captive 
^< efeaped, no Man, ei±er young or old, 

H wpuld 

f Earipid. Oreft. v. 264. * jQexnofil^. Qrat. pontra Timocr. 
noa ptocul a fine. 
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^ would be of fb abjcft a Spirit, as td deriy 
his utmoft Afliftancc* But if amongft this 
Hurry and Confufion, another Ihould ar- 
rive, and cry out^ This is the Author of 

thefe Dilbrdcrs the miferablc accufed, 

unjudged, and unfentenced, would perilh 
on the Spot/' 
So HyferideSj when he was accufed of paflC- 
iiig an illegal Decree, for giving Liberty to 
Slaves, after the Defeat of Charonea ; *^ It was 
^* not an Oratdf^ iaid he, that made this De- 
^^ cree, but the Battle of Charonea!' At the 
feme time, that he exhibits Proofs of his legal 
Proceedings, he intermixes an Image of the 
Battle, and by that Stroke of Art, quite paflcs 
the Bounds of mere Perfuafioa It is natutal ^ 
to us, to hearken always to that, which is ex- 
traordinary and furprizing ; whence it is, that 
we regard not the Proof^ fo much as the Gran- 
deur and Luftre of the Image, which quite 
eclipfcs the Proof itfclf; " This Biafi of the 
Mind \x& an eafy Solution; fince, when two 
luch Things are blended together, the ftrong- 
XX will attraft to itfelf all the Virtue and Ef. 
ficacy of the weaken 

Thefe Obfervations will, I fency, be fuffi- 
cient, concerning that Sublime, which belongs 
Co the Senfe, and takes its rife either from an 
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Eleyation of Thought, a Choice and Cem^ 
nexion cf froper Incident s^ Amplification^ Imi-' 
tzAoOy or Images. 

PART IL 

THE TathetiCy which the Mthor^ Seft. viiL 
laid down for the fecond Source of the Sub^ 
Imey is omitted here^ becaufe it was referved 
for a difiinii Treatife. See Sed. xliv. with th» 
Note. 

PART III. 

SECTION XVI. 

THE Topic that comes next in order, li 
that of Figures; for thefe, Avhen judicioufly 
uied, conduce not a little to Greatneis. But 
ikice it would be tedious, if not infinite ILoi* 
bour, exadly to defcribe all the Species of 
them, I ftiall inftance only fome few of thofr, 
which contribute moft to the Elevation of 
the Stile, on purpofc to fliew, that we lay- 
not a greater Strefs upon them than is really 
their due. 

Demofthenes is producing Proofs of his up- 
right Behaviour, whilft in publicfc Employ. 
Now which is the moft natural Method of 
doing this ? ('^ You were not in the wrong, 
^^ Athenians^ when you couragioufly venture^ 

*^ your 
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* your Livcs^ iniighting for the Libc^y ancT 
" Safety of GreecCy of which you h^vc do- 
^ meftie illuftrious Examples. For neither 
" were they in the wrong, who fought at ikfo« 
^^ rathm^ who fought at SalamiSy who fought 
^^ at Tlata^y) Demofthenes takes another 
Courfe, and fiU'd as it were with fudden In- 
ipiration, and tranfported by a God-*like 
Warmth, he thunders out an Oath hy the 
Champions of Greece : " You were not in the 
^ wrong, no, you were not I fwear, by thofi 
^^ noble ^Souls, who were fo lavilh of their 
^^ Lives in the Field of Marathon^ * ^c/' 
He fcems, by this figurative manner of fwear- 
ing, which I call an Apofti?ojAe, to have dei- 
fied tiieir noble Anceftorsj at the lame time 
ififtnlftiflg them,, that they ought to fwear 
by Pcrfons, who fell fo glorioufly, as by ib 
tnany Gods, He ftamps into the Breads of 
feis Judges, the generous Principles of thoft 
applauded Patriots; and by transferring what 
was naturally a Proo^ into a foaring Strain d[ 
the Sublime and the Pathetic, ftrengthencd 
by ' luch a folemn, fuch an unufiial and re^ 
"j^tftble Oath, he inftils that Balm into dielr 
Mind^, which heals every painfol RdBcv 
■^loh, and afiuages the Smart of Misfortune^ 
.: . He 

f Qrat Dc Corona, p. 124. «d. Oxon/ " 
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He breathes new Life into them by his attful 
Encomiums, and teaches them to fet as great 
a Value on their unfuccelsful Engagement! 
with Thilipj as on the Vidories of Marathorl 
and Salamis. In fliort, by the £ble Applica-* 
tion of this Figure, he violently feizes the Fa^ 
vour and Attention of hi^ Audience, and 
coDipels them to acquiefee in the Event, i» 
they cannot blame the Undertaking. 

Some would infinuate, that the Hint of this 
Oath was taken from thefe Lines of ^ Eupolisi 

j^o! iy my Labours in that glorious * Fields 
ttheir JoyJhaU not produce my Difcontent. 

^ Biit the Grandeur confifls not in the barft 
Application of an Oath, but in applying it in 
the proper Place, ih a ^rtinent manner, at 
the exadeft Time, and for the ftrongeft Rea*- 
ibns. Yet in Eupolis there is nothing but aai 
Oath, and that addreis'd to the Athenians at 
a time they were fluih'd with Conquefi, and 
coniequently did not require Coniblation. B^ 
fides, the Poet did not fwear by Heroes, whom 
he had before deified himfclf, and thereby 
xaife Sentiments itt the Audience worthy of 
fuch Virtue J but deviated from tKofe iHuftri- 
Gus Souls^ who ventured their Lives for thcij 

Gountryy 
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feotihtry, to fwear by an inanimate Objeft; tUh 
Battle. In DemoJIheneSy the Oath is addirefs'd 
to the vanquilhed, to the end that the Defeat 
of Charonea may be no longer regarded by 
the Athenians as a Misfortune. It is at ond 
time a clear Demonftration that th'ey had done 
their Duty, it gives occafion for an iiluftrious 
Example, it is an O^h artfiiHy addrefi'd, d 
juft Encomium, and a moving Exhortation^ 
And whereas this Objeftion might be thrown 
In his way, ^' You Ipeafc of a Defeat partly 
*^ occafion'd by your own ill Conduft, and 
^ then you fwear by thofe celebfated Viflfco- 
*^ riesj** the Orator took cafe to weigh all 
his Wbrds in the Balaficcs df Art, and thereby 
brings them off with Security and Honou^. 
From which prudent Condud: we may infer, 
that Sobriety and Moderation muft be oblerv-^ 
ed, in the warmeft Fits of Fire and Tranfport. 
In fpeaking of their Anceftors he fays, ** Thole 
*^ who & bravely cxpolcd theftifelves to dan- 
<* ger in the Plains of Marathon^ thofe wh6 
** were in the naval Engagements ntzx Sald^ 
^ mis and Artemifium^ and thofe who fought 
*^at Tlat££:l* 'induf!rioafly fuppreffing thd 
very mention of the Everits of thofe Battles, 
becaufe they were fuccefsful, and quite oppo^ 
fitc to that of Charoma. '*Upcfi which acj* 

£ coiknf 
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count he anticipates all Objedions, by iinme-- 
diatcly fubjoining, *^ all whom, jEfchines^ the 
** City honoured with a public Funeral, not 
^* becaufe they purchafed Vidory with their 
^^ Lives, but becaufe they loft thofe for their 
"Country/' 

SECTION XVIL 

I muft not in this Place, my Friend, omit 
an Obfervation of my own, which I will 
mention in the fhorteft manner: Figures na- 
turally impart ailifiance to, and on the other 
fide receive it again, in a wonderful manner, 
from fublime Sentiments* And Til now Ihew 
where, and by what means, this is done. 

A too frequent and elaborate Application of 
Figures, carries with it a great Su£pici(Mi of Ar- 
tifice, Deceit, and Fraud, 'elpecially when, in 
pleading, we fp^fc before a Judge, from whole 
Sentence lies no Appeal j and much more, if 
before a Tyrant, a Monarch, or any one in- 
yefted with arbitrary Power or unbounded 
Authority. For he grows immediately angry, 
if he thinks himfclf childifhly amufcd, and 
attacked by the Quirks and Subtleties of a 
wily Rhetorician. He regards the Attempt as 
an Infult and Afiroot to his Underftanding^ 
^ and 
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and {bmetimes breaks out into bitter Indig'^ 
nation ; and tho' perhaps he may fiipprefs his 
Wrath, and ftifle his Refentments for the 
prefcnt, yet he is averfe, nay even dea^ to 
the moft plaufible and perfuafive Arguments 
that can be alledged. Wherefore a Figure i$ 
then moft dextroufly applied, when it caqnot 
be difcerned that it is a Figure. 

Now a due Mixture of the Sublime and 
Pathetic very much incceafes the Force, and 
removes the Sulpicion, that commonly attends 
on the ufe of Figures. For veiFd, as it were, 
and wrapt up in fuch Beauty and Grandeur, 
they fcem to difippear, and fccurely defy dis- 
covery. I cannot produce a better Example, 
to ftrengthen this Aflertion, than the preced- 
ing from Demofthenes : *' I fwear by thofe 
" noble Souls,'' i§c. For in what has the Ora- 
tor here concealed the Figure ? Plainly, in 
its own Luftre. For as the Stars are quite ^ 
dim'd and obfcur'd, when the Sun breaks out 
in all his blazing Rays, fo the Artifices of 
Rhetoric are entirely overlhadowed, by the 
iiiperior Splendor of fublime Thoughts.^ A pa- 
rallel lUuftration may be drawn from Paint- 
ing. For when feveral Colours of Light and 
Shade are drawn upon the fame Surface, thofe 
of Light fcem not only to rife out of the 
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Piece, btlt eveh to lie much iiearer to the 
Sight. So the Sublime and Pathetic either by 
means of a great Afiinity they bear to the 
Springs, and Movements of our Souls, or by 
their own luperlative Luftre, always outfhine 
the adjacent Figures, whole Art they fliadow, 
and whofe Appearance they cover, in a Veil of 
fiiperior Beauties. 

SECTION xvin. 

« 

WHAT fliall I lay here of Qucftion and 
Interrogation? ' Is not Difcourfe enlivened, 
ftrengthencd, and thrown more forcibly along 
by this fort of Figure ? " Would you, fays 
^^ DemoJiheneSi * go about the City, and de- 
*' mand what News? What greater News can 
*' there be, than that a Macedmian enflaves 
" the Atheniansy and lords it over Greece ? 
*^ Is Thilif dead ? No : but he is very fick. 
" And what Advantage would accrue to you 
" from his Death, when as loon as his Head 
^^ is laid, you yourfclves will raife up another 
^' Thilif r And again, f " Let us fet fail 
^' for Macedonia. But were fliall we land ? * 
*^ The very War will difcover toustherot- 
^' ten and unguarded Sides of Thilip:' Had 
this been uttered fimply and without Intcr- 
k rogation, 

■ * Demoflh, Philip, ima. f Ibidem. 
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rogation, it wdhid have fallen vaftly Ihort pf 
the Majefty rcquifitc to the Subjeft in debate. 
But as it is, the Energy and Rapidity that ap-» 
pears in every Queftion and Anfwer, and the 
quick Replies to his own Demands, as if they 
were the Objedions of another Perfbn, not 
only renders his Oration more fublime and 
lofty, but more plaufible and probable. For 
the Pathetic then works the moft furprizing 
EfFeds upon us, when it fcems not fitted to 
the Subjed by the Skill of the Speaker, but 
to flow opportunely from it. And this Me- 
thod of queftioning and anfwering to ones felf; 
imitate3 the quick Emotipps of 9 Faffion in 
ijts Births For in. common Qonverfation, when 
Pepple are queftion'd, they are w^rm'd at 
oqpe, and anfwer the Demands put to them, 
with Earneftnefs and Truth. And thus this 
Figure of Queftion and Anfwer is of wonder- 
fill efficacy In prevailing upon the Hearer, 
and impofing on him a Belief, that thofe 
TIjings, which are ftudied and laboured, are 
uttered without Premeditation, in the ^Heat 

and Fluency of Difcourfe. \JVhat 

follows here is the beginning of a Sentence iiow 
tnainid and imperfect ^ but His evident from the 
few fFordsyet remaining^ that the Author was 
goin^ ta add another Jnftance of the ufe of this 

E 3 Figure 
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Figure from tterodotus.] 
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S £ C T I O N XIX. 

******* j"2;^ beginning of 
this Sexton is lofty but the Senfe is eajily fup- 
f lied from what immediate^ follows^ Another 
great Help in attaining Grandeur, isbanifh- 
ing the Copulatives at a proper Sealbn. For 
Sentences, artfully divefted of Conjundions, 
drop fmoothly down, and the Periods are 
poured along in fuch a manner, that they 
leem to outftrip the very Thought of the 
Speaker. * " Then, {kys Xencf^hon^ * clofing 
^* their Shields together, they were pufti'd, 
*^ they fought, they flew, they were flain/* 
So Eurylochus in Homer .• f 

We wenty Vly&s ! (Jucb was tby Command) 
S7)ro^ the lone Tbichfj and the defart Land. 
A Palace in a wood^ Vale we founds 
Brown with dark Forefis^ and with Shades around. 

J'k&'.Popc. 

For Words of this ibrt diflfevcred from one 
another, and yet uttered at the fame time 
with Precipitation, carry with thcfli the En- 

* Reram Grxc. p. 219. ed. Oxon. k in Orat. dc Agefil. 
*••♦•' > . r* 
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crgy and Marks of a Confternation, which at 
once reftrains and accelerates the Words. So 
skilfully has Homer rejeded the Conjunctions, 

SECTION XX. 

BUT nothing fb effedually moves, as aheap 
of Figures combined together. For ' when 
two or three are linked together in firm Con*- 
federacy, they communicate Strength, Effi- 
cacy, and Beauty to one another. ' So in De^ 
tnofihenes' Oration * againft MidiaSy the Alyn^* 
detons are blended and mix'd together with 
the Repetitions and lively Defcription. " There 
" are fcveral Turns in the Gefture, in the 
*^ Look, in the Voice of the Man, who d6e$ 
*^ Violenceto another, which it is impoffible for 
^^ the Party that fuflFers fuch Violence, to ex- 
" prefs/' And that Ae courfe of his Oration 
might not languiih or grow dull by a further 
Progreis in the £une Track (for Calmneis and 
Sedatenefi attend alwaysupon Order, but thePa- 
thetic always rejefts Order, becaufe it throws the 
Soul into Transport and Emotion) he pafles im- 
mediately to new Afyndetons and firefli Repeti- 
tions-—^* in the Gefture, in the Look, in the 
^* Voice— when like a Ruffian, when like an Ene- 
** my^ when with his Fift, when on the Face^' — 
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The cffeft of thefc Words upon his Judge?, 19 
like that of the Blows of him who made th^ 
Aflault 5 the Strokes fall thick upon one anp^ 
ther, and their very Souls are fubdued by ib 
violent an Attack. Afterwards, he charges 
again with all the Force and Impetuofity of 
Hurricanes : " When with his Fift, when on 
^^the Face'^-^.'" Thefe Things affbft, thefc 
f* Things exafperate Men unufed to fuch Out- 
^ rages. No body in giving a Recital of thefe 
^* Things can exprels the Heinoufhefs of 
^' them.'' By frequent Variation, he every 
where preferves the natural Force of his Re- 
petitions and Afyndetons, fb that with hini 
Order fcems always dilbrdered, and Diforder 
carries with it a furprizing Regularity. 

§ E C T I p N XXJ. 

TO illuftrate the foregoing Obfervation, let 
us imitate the Stile of Ifocrates^ and infcrt 
the Copulatives in this Paflage, wherever they 
inay feem requifite. " Nor indeed is one Ob- 
^' fervation to be omitted, that he who com- 
^' mits Violence on another, may do many 

<^ Things, (^c. firft in his (jefture, then in 

^^ his Countenance, and thirdly in his VoicCj^ 

i. t* which, ^c. And if you proceed to infert 

th* Conjun6lions, \ you will find, that by 

Cnoothing 



o 
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finoothing the Roughnefs, and filling up the 
Breaks by fuch Additions, what was before 
forcibly, furprizingly, irrefiftibly ptthetical, will 
lofe all its Energy and Spirit, will have all its 
Fire immediately extinguilhed. To bind the - 
Limbs of Racers, is to deprive them of adive 
Motion and the Power of Stretching. In like 
manner the Pathetic, when embaraflcd and 
entangled in the Bonds of Copulatives, cannot 
fubfift without difficulty, It is quite depriv'd 
of Liberty ia its Race, and divefted of that 
Impetuofity, by which it ftriJkes the very In* 
fiant \t is difoharged. 

SECTION XXIL 

HYPERBATONS alfo are to be ranked 
jimong the ferviceable Figures. An Hyperba-^ 
ton * is a tranfpofing of Words or Thoughts 
put of their naturd and grammatical Order, 
and it is a Figure ftamped as it were with the 
ttueft Image of a moft forcible Paffion. 
* When Men are aftuated cither by Wrath, or 
Fear, or Indignation, or Jealoufy, or any of 
thofe numberle;(s PaiHons incident to the 
Mind, which cannot be reckoned up, they 
fluSuate here, and there, and every where ; 
are fiiU upon forming ne>v Refcdutions, and , 
-brea)dng thro' Meafures before concerted, with-? 
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out any apparent Reaibn: Still unfix:ed and 
undetermined, their Thoughts are in perpetual 
Hurry, till, tolled as it were by Ibme unliable 
Blaft, they ibmetimes return to their firft Re- 
fbludon : So that, by this Flux and Reflux of 
Faflion, they alter their Thoughts, their Lan- 
guage, and their manner of Exprellion a thou- 
iand times. Hence it comes to pafs, that ^ an 
ImitaticMi of thefe Tranfpofitiois gives the 
moft celebrated Writers the greatefi; Relem- 
blance of the inward Workings of Nature. 
For Art may then be termed pcrfed and con- 
lummate, when it fecms to be Nature ; and 
Nature then fucceeds beft, when flie conceals 
what Affiftance flie receives from Art. "^ 

In Herodotus y ^Dionyfius the ♦ Thocean fpeaks 
thus in a Tranfpofition : ^^ For our Afl&irs arc 
^ ccmie to their Crilis ; now is the important 
^ Moment, lomansj to fccurc your Liberty, 
*^ or to undergo that Cruelty and Oppreffion^ 
^ whidi is the Portion of Slaves, nay Fugi*- 
^ tive Slaves. Submit yourfelves then to Toil 
^ and Labour €x the preicnt. This Toil and 
^ Labour wiU be of no long continuance ; it 
^ will defeat your Enemies, and guard your 
♦' Freedom.'' The natural Order was this : 
^ O JonianSj n(»w is the Time to fiibmit 

"IP 

• Herod. 1. 6. c. II. 
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^^ to Toil and Labour, for your Afl&irs are 
^^ come to their Crifis/' ^c* But as he 
tranlpofed the Salutation, Imians^ and af* 
ter having thrown them into Confternation, 
fubjoins it ; it feems, as if Fright had hindered 
him, at letting out, from paying due Civility to 
his Audience. In the next place, he inverts 
the Order of the Thoughts. Before he ex-* 
horts them to *^ fiibmit to Toil and Labour** 
(for that is the end of his Exhortation) he 
mentions the Reafon why Labour and Toil 
muft be undergone, ** Your ASkirfi (lays he) 

*^ are come to their Crifis/' fo that his 

Words leem not premeditated, but to be forced 
unavoidably from him. 

But Thucydtdes is ftill more of a perfoft 
Matter in that furprizing Dexterity of tranC. 
pofing and inverting the Order of thofe Things, 
which feem naturally united and inleparable. 
Demojihenes indeed attempts not this fo often 
as ThucydideSj yet he is more difcreetly liberal 
of this kind of Figure than any other Writer* 
5 He fcems to invert the very Order of his 
Difcourfe, and what is more, to utter every 
Thing extempore ; fo that by means of his long 
Tranlpofitions he drags his Readers along, and 
cx>nduds them thro' all the intricite M^Ms of 
his DifixHirfe : Freqwntly arrefting his Tbougbts 

m 
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in the midft of their Career, he makes Excur-r 
fions into diflferent Subjeds, and intermingles 
feveral feemingly unneceflary Incidents : By 
this means he gives his Audience 9 kind of 
Anxiety, as if he had loft his Subjeft, and for- 
got what he was about ; and fo ftrongly cn-r 
gages their Concern, that they tremble for an4 
bear their Share in the Dangers of the Speaker : 
At length after a long Ramble, he very perti- 
nently, but unexpeftedly, returns to his Subjeft, 
and raifes the Surprize and Admiration of all, 
by thefe daring, but happy Tranfpofitipns. The 
Plenty of Examples, which every where occur 
in his Orations, will be my Excufe for giving 
no particular Inftance. 

SECTION xxni, 

THOSE Figures, which are called ' IPtf- 
iyptoteSj as alfo ^ CoUeifions^ 3 Changes^ and 
♦ Gradations^ are (as you know, my Friend) 
well, adapted to Emotion, and ferviccable in adr 
oming, and rendering what we fiiy, in all Re^ 
ipeds, more grand and affefting. And to what 
an amazing degree do 5 Changes either of Time, 
Cafe, Perfon, Number, Gender, diverfify and 
enliven the Stile ! 

As to Change of Numbers, I alZert, that in 
Words fingular in form may be di^rne^ a}l 

the 
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thd Vigour and Efficacy of Plurals, and that ^ 
fuch Singulars are highly ornamental. 

^ Along the Shores an endkfs Crowd appear ^ 

Whofe Noife and Din and Shouts confound the Ear. 

But Plurals are moft worthy of Remark, bc-^ 
caufe they impart a greater Magnificence to 
the Stile, and by the Copioufhefs of Number 
give it more Emphafis and Grace. So the 
Words of Oedifus in Sof hocks t * 

■ Oh ! Nuptials y Nuptials ! 

Tou first produced J and ftnce our fatal Birth 
Have mi)fd our Bloody and all our Race ionfouHdedy 
Blended in horrid and incejluous Bonds ! 
See! Fathers, Brothers, Sons, a dire ABanc^l 
See f Sisters, Wives and Mothers ! all the Names^ 
^at e^er from Luft or Incejl coufd arife. 

r 

AH thcfe Terms denote on the one fide 0^- 
dipus only, and on the other Jocafta. But the 
Number, thrown into the Plural, fcems to mul- 
tiply the Misfortunes of that unfortunate Pair. 
So another Poet has made uie of the fame Me- 
thod of Increafe, 

^en Heftors and Sarpedons ijfued forth. 

Of this Figure is that Expreflion of Tlato 
concerning the jitheniansy quoted by me in 

iliy 

• Oedip. Tyran, vcr. 1417.— • 
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my ftthcr Writings. *^ For neither do the ^e^ 
^^ lops' s J nor i^cCadmus% nor the jEgyftu/Sy 
" nor the Dauaus's dwell here with us, nor 
" indeed any others of barbarous Defcent, but 
^^ we ourfelves, Grecians entirely, not having 
"^our Blood debaied by Barbarian Mixtures, 
^^ dwell here alone,*' QJc. f When the Words 
are thus confuiedly thrown into Multitudes, 
one upon another, they excite in us greater 
and more elevated Ideas of Things. Yet re- 
courfe is not to be had to this Figure on all Oc- 
cafions, but then only, when the Subjed will 
admit of an Amplification, an Enlargement, 
Hyperbole, or Paffion, either one or more. 
7 For to hang fuch Trappings to every Faflfage 
is h%hly Pedantic. 

SECTION XXIV. 

O N the contrary alfb. Plurals reduced and 
contraded into Singulars have fometimes much 
Grandeur and Magnificence. ' "Befides, all 
" Teloponnefus was at that Time rent into Fac- 
" tionsV' And, ^' At the Reprefentation of 
i< ^hrynicus' Tragedy, called. The Siege of 
" Miletus^ * the whole Theatre was melted 
" into Tears §'* For uniting thus one com- 

pleat 

•j- Plato in Menefccno, p. 245. ed. Par. 

• Demoflh. Orat. de Corona, p. 17, ed. Ox. 

$ Herod. L 6. c. zu 
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pleat Number out of fcveral diftind, renders 
a Difcourfe more nervous and iblid. But the 
Beauty, in each of thefe Figures, arifes from 
the lame Caufe, which is, the unexpeded 
Change of a Word into its oppofite Numben 
For when Singulars occur, unexpededly to 
multiply thciA into Plurals, and by afudden 
and unforefeen Change, to contrad Plurals in 
one Singular founding and emphatical, is the 
Mark of a pathetic Speaker. 

SECTION XXV. 

W H E N you introduce Things paft as ac- 
tually prefent, arid in the moment of Aftion, 
you no longer relate, but difplay, the very Ac- 
tion be^re the Eyes of your Readers. * ^^ A 
*^ Soldier, lays Xenofhon^^ falls down under 
^ Cyrus* Horfe, and being trampled under 
^* foot, wounds him in the Belly with his 
^ Sword. The Horfe, impatient of the Wound, 
^* flings about and throws off Cyrus. He &lls 
^ to the Ground,'^ Thucydides yctj frequently 
makes uie of this Figure. 

SECTION XXVL 

# 

CHANGE of Perfons has alfb a won- 
derful EScdiy in fetting the very Things before 

our 

* Xenophon J)q Cyxi inlli(ttt«l. 7. 
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ouf Eyes, arid making the Hearer thiilk him-* 
felf adually prefent and concernM in Dangers^ 
when he is only attentive to a Recital of 
thenii 

No Force could vanqutfh thefn^ thou wouWft hlttie 

thought^ 
No Toil fatigue J fofurioujfy they fought^ 

And fo JratuSy f 

O put not thou to Sea in that fad Month! 

And this Paffage of Herodotus || : " You 
" ftiall fail upwards from the City Elefhanti^ 
** na^ and at length you will arrive upon a le- 
** vel Coaft. — — After you have travelled over 
** this Trad of Land, you fliall go on board 
" another Ship, and fail two Days, and then 
*' you will arrive at a great City, call'd Meroe** 
You fee, my Friend^ how he carries your 
Imagination along with him in this Excurfion ! 
how he condufts it thro' the different Scenes^ 
making even Hearing Sight ! And all fuch Pal^ 
iages, diredly addreffed to the Hearers, make 
them fency themfelves aftually prefent in every 
Occurrence. But when you addrefs your DiC- 
courfe, not ift geneial to all, but to ohe in par- 
ticular, as here, ** 

Ton 

• Iliad. 0. ver. 698. + Arati Phacnom. v. 287. \ He<f 
iod. L 2. c. 29. *• Iliad. «, ver, 85. 
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* Ihu could not feCy fo fierce Tydides ra^d^ 
Whether for Greece or Ilion he enga^d. 

Mr. Pope. 

By this Addrefs, you not only ftrifce more 
upon his Paffions, but fill him with a more 
earneft Attention, and a more anxious Impa* 
tience for the Event. 

SECTION xxvn. 

SOMETIMES when a Writer is faying 
any thing of a Perlbn, he brings him in, by a 
fudden Tranfition, to Ipeak for himfelf This 
Figure produces a vehement and lively Pa- 
thetic. 

* Uow Heftor, with loud Voice ^ renewed their ^oih^ 
Bad them ajjault the Ships and leanje the Spoils ; 
But whom I find at difiancefrom the Fleets 
He from this vengeful Arm his Death fbaU meet, f 

That part of the Narration, which he could 
go through with decently, the Poet here at- 
liimes to himfclf, but, , without any previous 
notice, claps this abrupt Menace into the Mouth 
of his angry Hero. How flat muft it have 
founded, had he ftop'd to put in, HeEtor ffoke 
thuSy or thus ? But now the quicknefi of the 

F Tranfition 

^ Iliad, 9iVer. 346, 
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Tranfition outftrips the very Thought ot th* 
Poet. 

Upon which Account, this Figure is then 
moft feafbnably applied, when the preffing 
Exigency of Time will not admit of any Stop 
or Delay, but even inforces a Tranfition from 
Perfbns to Perfons, as in this Paflage of ^ H^r 
cataus : " Ceyx very much troubled at thcfe 
*^ Proceedings, immediately commanded all 
** the Defcendents of the Heraclid£ to depart 
^ his Territories, — For I am unable to affift 
*^ you. To prevent therefore yotif own De-- 
^ ftruftion, and not to involve me in you^ 
^ Ruin, go feck a Retreat amongft another 

« People/' 

Demojihenes has made ufe of this Figure irt 
a different manner, and with much more Paf^ 
lion and Volubility, in his Oration againft Ari-^ 
fiogiton * ; *' And flball not one among you 
*^ boil with Wrath, when the Iniquity of this 
^ infolent and profligate Wretch is laid before 
*^ your Eyes ? This infolent Wretch, I iay^ 
<< who — — Thou tooft abandcmed Creature ^ 
^ when excluded the liberty of fpeaking, not 
^^ by Bars or Gates, for thcfe indeed fomei 
^ other might have burft." — The Thought is 
bere .left imper&ft and un&iilhed, and he al-** 
k moft 

1 ' f Qrat. prima in Aiiftog^ p. 486. cd. Parit. 
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mbll tears his Words aftmder to iddrefs thfeni 
it ohte to different Peffons: "' Who — thoii 
** moft abandoned Creature :'" Having divert-* 
M his IJMcOurie froira jlrijidgiton^ ahd fecm^ 
iftgly left him, he tarns agaifi upon hinij ^ arid 
Attacks liim afrefii with more vioknt* flxofccs of 

Heat aftd Palfioii;' Sd Tenelofi in i79;ii^^r f ^ 

'. - . , ■ ■ . . 

* 73&^ i^£y Suitors find! But why mtffiyou 
Bring baneful Mmiatesfrom that odious Crew f 
ti^ati mufi the faithful Servants of fijy Lord 
Forego theit Tasks for them to crown the Board f 
tfcdrn their Love; aM I deteft thei^- Sight ; ' 
jfnd majf thtyjhdre their laft of Pec^s td-^nlgbt t 
iFty thitSj ungenerous Men^ devour my Son t 
Why riot thusy till he he quUe undbne f 
Heedkfs of hiifn^ yet tinfefy hence retire^ 
And fear the Vengeance of hiy awful SirL 
Did not your Fathers oft his Might commend ? 
And Children you the mnd^rous Tale attend? 
'ihat injured Her b you returned may fee i^ 
Think what be was^ and dread what be nur^ hei, 

§ E c t i O ^f XXVltl; 

^H AT a Periphrafis (or CircumlocutiofiJ 
ik * Gaufe of Sublimity, no body,- 1 think, Caa 
deny. For asr itt Mufick an important Word 
fB rendered more fweet, by the Divifiofis ^hidi 
trc run harmonioufly upon it ; lb si Pctiphraiii 
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fweetens i Difcourlc carried on in propriety oC 
Language, and contributes very much to the 
Ornament of it, efjpecially if there be no Jar- 
ring or Difcord in it, but every part be judi-. 
doufly and mufically tempered. This may be 
cftablifhed beyond difpute from a Paflage of 
TlatOy in the beginning of bis Funeral Ora- 
tion. ^' ' We have now difcharged the laft Du- 
" ties we owe to thefe our departed Friend*, 
" who thus provided, make the fatal Voyage. 
" They have been conduced publicly on 
^* their way by the whole body of the City, 
^* and in a private Capacity by their Parents 
*' and Relations.'' Here he calls Death the 
fatal Voyage^ and difcharging the Funeral Of- 
fices, a fublic conducing of them by their Coun-- 
try. And who can deny that the Sentiment 
by this means is very much exalted ? or that 
Tlato^ by infufing a melodious Circumlocution, 
has tempered a naked and barren Thought 
with Harmony and S weetnefs ? So Xenofhm*: 
^^ You look upon Toil as the Guide to a hap- 
" py Life. Your Souls are poflefs'd of the 
^^ beft Qualification, that can adom a martial 
" Breaft. Nothing produces in you luch len- 
^^ fiblc Emotions of Joy, as Commendation.'* 
By expreffing an Inclination to endure Toil 

in 

• Xcpoph, Cyropaei 1. 1. 
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in this Circumlocution, " You look upon La^ 
^ bour as the Guide to a happy Life j'* and by- 
enlarging Ibme other Words after the lame 
manner, he has not only exalted the Senfe, 
but given new Grace to his Encomiupi. So 
that inimitable Paf&ge of Herodotus * .• " The 
^* Goddefs afflifted thofe Scythians^ who had 
^ facrilegioufly pillaged her Temple, with ^ the 
'' Female Difeafe." 

SECTION XXIX. 

' Circumlocution is indeed more dangerous 
than any other kind of Figure, unlefi it be 
iifed with greater Circumlpeftion ; it is other- 
wife very apt to grow trifling and infipid, and 
favour ftrongly of Pedantry and Dulnels. For 
this Reafe^n Tlata (tho' for the generality fupe- 
rior to all iij his Figures, yet being fbmetimes 
too lavifli of them) is ridiculed very much for 
the following Expreflioq in bis Treatife of 
Laws : f " It is not to be permitted, that 
*^ Wealth of either Gpld or Silver fliould get 
^^ footing or fettle in a City." Had he, fay 
the Critics, forbade the Pofleffion of Cattle, 
he might have called it the Wealth of Mutton 
and Beef. 

F3 And 

♦ Herod. 1. i, c. 1 05, f ^^^^ J^c legibus, 1. 5 • p- 74r- 

^. Par. 
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And now, what has been i^id on this jSqb-j 
jpft, will \ pcefuoje, my dear ferenmms^ ^bunr 
dandy fliew^ 6f ^yhat fervipe Figures may be iij 
producing the Sublime. For it is ipani&li:^ 
that all I have mentioijied, render Copipofitipnf 
jaore pathetip and affedipg. For the Pathetic 
partakes a^ much of the Sublime, as vf riting 
pxaftly in Rule and Ch^raiSler caq do of th^ 
Agreeable. 

PART IV. 



SECTION 

r i 

BUT fince the Sentiments, and the tan?' 
guage of Clompofitions are generally beft ex- 
plained by the Light they throw upon one 
another, let us in the next place confider^ 
yrh^t it is that remains to he faid concerning 
|he pillion. And here, that a jpdipious 
^hoice of proper and magnificent Terms ha^ 
wonderful Effeds ip winning upop and enter-? 
<:aining an Audience, cannot, I think, be depied. 
For it is from hence, that the greateft Write?^ 
derive v^rith indefatigable Care the Grandeur^ 
^e Beauty, the Solemnity, the Weight, the 
Strength, and the Energy of their Expreffions, 
This clothes a Compofition in the moft beauti- 
;fol prefs, makfs i% fliine like a Pidure, in 
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HU the Gaiety of Colour ; and in a Word, it 
lanimatest our Thoughts, and infpires them 
with a kiod of vocal Life, But it is rieedlefi 
to dwell upon thele Particulars, before Peribn^ . 
of io much Tafte and Experience. Fine 
Words ?re indeed the p€K:uliar Light,^ in, which 
our; Thought* muft ihin?. But then it is by- 
no mean^ proper, that they fliould every where 
fwell and look big. For drefling up a trifling 
Subjed in grand and exalted ExprefSons, maft:es 
the fame ridiculous Appearance, as the enor^ 
mous Mask of a Tragedian would do upoa 
the diminutive Face of an Infant. But in 

* * \The Rfmain^^^ ^ this SeStim is lofi.l * 

1^ a^ ^ ^ 

SECTION XXXI. 

* * * * \T^he Beginning of this Se£f ion, 
js loJi!\ * * * * In this Verfc of Ana^ 
freon the Terms arc vulgar, yet there is a 
5impl^ity in it, which pleafes, becaufc it is na- . 
tural: 

Nm'JhaUtbh Thracian vex me more ! « 

Jknd for this Reafon, that celebrated Expreflion 
(of Theoffomfus ieems to me the moft fignifi- 
4»nt of any I eyer met with, tho* Cedlius has 

F4 found 
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found fomcthing to blame in it. *^ Thllip 
*^ (fays he) was ufcd to fwallow Affronts, in. 
^^ compliance with the Exigencies of his Af- 



'' airs." 



* Vulgar Terms are ibmetimes much more • 
fignificant, than the moft ornamental could 
poffibly be. They are eafily underftood, bc- 
caufe borrowed from common Life ; and what 
is moft familiar to us, Iboneft engages our Be- 
lief Therefore when a Perlbn, to promote his 
ambitious Defigns, bears ill Treatment and- 
Reproaches not only with Patience, but a 
feeming Pleafure, to lay that he fwallow s Af-^ 
fronts^ is as happy and expreffive a Phrafc as 
could poffibly be invented. The following 
Paffage from Herodotus in my Opinion comes 
very near it. * ^-^ Cleomenes (fays he) being 
^^ leized with Madnefs, with a little Knife 
^^ that he had, cut his Flefli into finall Pieces, 
*^ till having entirely mangled his Body, he 
^^ expired.'' And again, f '^ "Pythes remain* 
^^ ing ftill in the Ship, fought courageoufly, till 
*^ he was hack'd in pieces." Thefe Exprefl 
fions approach near to Vulgar, but are far 
firom having vulgar Significations. 

m 

SECTION 

» Herod. 1. 6. c. 75. f lUd, I. 7. 181. • 
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SECTION XXXII. 



IS to a proper number of Metaphors, Ce- 
has gone into their Opinion, who have 
fettled it at two or three at moft, in expreiEng 
the fame Objeft. But in this alio, let De- 
mofthenes be obferved as our Model and Guide ; 
and by him we ftiall find, that the proper 
Time to apply them, is, when the PafEons are 
lb much worked Mp, as t(S- hurry on like a 
Torrent, and unavoidably carry along with 
them a whole crowd of Metaphors. ' " Thofe 
** proftituted Souls, thole cringing Traitore, 
*' thole Furies of the Commonwealth, who 
*' have combined to wound and mangle their 
" Country, who have drank up its Liberty in 
*' Healths, to Thil'tp once, and fince to j4le- 
*^ xandery meafurjng their Happinels by their 
" Belly and their Luft. As for thoie gene- 
" rous Principles of Honour, and that Maxim, 
" Never to endure a Majier^ which, to our 
** brave Fore-fethers, were the high Ambition 
" of Life, and the Standard of Felicity, theft 
*• they have quite lubverted." Here, by 
ttieans of this Multitude of Tropes, the Ora- 
tor burfls out upon the Traitors in the warmeft 
. Indignation. It is however the Precept of 
^rijioth and Theo^hrajiuSj that bold Met*. 
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phors ought to be introduced with (bme fm^]} 
' Alleviations; fudi as, if it mc^ befi exPref0^ 
^nd as i$ werf^ and //* Imay ffeak VJi$kj9 
much Baldnefs. For this Excufe, fay they, 
ver^ ' much palliates the Hardoe^ of the I^i-n 
glares. 

Such a Rule has a general Ufe, and there^ 
fi)re. I admit it \ yet ftiil \ maintain what I 
advanced before in regard to Figures, that 
bold * Metaphors, and thofc too in good plet>^ 
ty, are very lealbnable in a noble CompofiT' 
tion, where they are always mitigated and^ 
ioft^n'd, by the vehemmt Pathetic and gene* 
rous Sublime difperfed through the whde^ 
For aa it is the nature of the Pathetic and 
Sublime, to run rapidly along, and carry all be«^ 
fore them, fo they require the Figures, they 
are work'd up in, to be ftrong and forcible^ 
and do not fo much as give leifure to a Header, 
tp cavil at their Number, becaufe they immet* 
diately ifarike his Imagination, and inflame 
him with all the Warmth tad Fire of tho 
Speaker. 

But fiirther, in Illuflrations and Deforipi* 
tioQs, there is nothing fo expreflivc and figni^ 
ficant, as a Chain of continued Tropes. By 
|hefe has Xeno^hm ^ defcritNpd} in fo pompouil 

■^ , f "^AroiivfiiAOY, 1. 1, c* 45* ^d* Qxoq; 
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an4 pjagnificent Terms, the Anatomy of tKe 
Jiqman Body. By thcfe has Tl^to f defcribed 
|:he fime Things in fo unpafall^rd, fo divine a 
manner. '^ ^ The Head of M^ he wUs a Cir 

^' tadel. The N?ck ^^ ^fl ifihmH^ placed bcf 
-^ (ween the Head and the Jfreaft, Tlje /l^^/s- 
" tebra or Joints, on -which it turns, are le 
f^ many -Hinggs, Fleafnre is the B^t, which 
^' allurea Men to Evil, and the Tcwgne w the 
^^ Informer of Taftcs, The Heart, being the 
^^ Knot of the yein3, and th? Fountain from 
i^ wfience the JSlpod arifcs, and briskly circu- 
*^ lates through ^11 the Members, is a Watph- 
f^ tower completely fortified, The Pores he 
?^ calls narrow Streets. And hecaufc the Heaf t 
f ^ is fubjed to violent Palpitations, either when 
i^ difturbed with Fear of iome impending 
f^ Evil, or yrhen inflamed with Wrath, the 
f^ Gods, lays he, have provided againft any 
f^ ill Eflfed that might hence arife, by giving 
*^ a Place in the Body to the Lungs, a loft 
t^ and bloodlels Subftance, furnilhed with in-? 
f' ward Vacuities, like a Sponge, that when* 
V" ever Choler inflames the Heart, the Lungs 

^ ftiould eafily yield, Ihould gradually breaJ^: 
^ its violent Strokes, and prelerve it firoin 

V" H^cp» Tl^e Seat of th? cpnwpifciblc Pal^ 

\^ ^ona^ 

f Plato in Timspo paffim; 
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" fions, he has named the Apartment of the 
" Women; the Seat of the Iralcible, thei 
" Apartment of the Men. The Spleen is 
" the Sponge of the EntraUs, from whence 
^' when filled with Excrements, it is fwell'd 
*^ and bloated. Afterwards, proceeds he, the 
*^ Gods covered all thofe Parts with Flelb, 
^' their Rampart and Defence againft the Ex- 
^ tremities of Heat and Cold, foft through- 
^ out like a Cufliion, and gently giving way 
*^ to outward Impreffions. The Blood he calls 
^^ the Pafture of the Flefli, and adds, that 
*^ for the lake of nourifliing the remoteft 
" Parts, they opened the Body into a num- 

*^ ber of Rivulets, like a Garden well ftock'd 

*^ with plenty of Canals, that the Veins might 

^' by this means receive their lupply of the 
^^ vital Moifture from the Heart, as the com- 

<^ mon Source, and convey it thro* all the 

^* Sluices of the Body. And at the Approach 

" of Death, the Soul, he lays, is loofed, like 

" a Ship from her Cables, and left at the Li- 

" berty of driving at Pleafure.'" Many other 

a 

Turns of the lame Nature in the Sequel might 
be adjoined, but thefe already abundantly 
Ihew, that Tropes are naturally endued with 
an Air of Grandeur, that Metaphors contri- 
bute very much to Sublimity, and are of very 

important 
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•important Service, in defcriptive* and pathetic ! 
Compofitions. ' - 

That the Ufe of Tropes, as well as of all . 
other Things, which are ornamental in Dif- yX 
courfc, may be carried to excels, is obvious 
enough, tho' I ihould not mention it. Hence 
it comes to pals, that many leverely cenfure 
^lato^ becaufc oftentimes, as if he was mad to 
utter his Words, he fuffers himfelf to be hur- 
ried into raw undigefted Metaphors, and a 
vain Pomp of Allegory. '' For is it not (lays 
" he) * eafy to conceive, that a City ought to 
" relemble a Goblet repleniflied with a well- 
^^ tempered Mixture ? where, when the foam- 
^^ ing Deity of Wine is poured in, it Iparkles 
^^ and fiimes ; but when chaftiled by another 
" more Ibber Divinity, it joins in firm Al- 

. " liance, and compoles a plealant and pala- 
". table Liquor." For (fay they) to, call Wa- 
ter a fiber Divinity^ and the Mixture Cha-^ 
ftifement^ is a flirewd Argument, that the Au- 
thor was not very Ibber himfelf 

Cecilius had certainly thefe trifling Flour 
riflies in view, when he had the Ralhnefi in 
his Eflay on * LyfiaSy to declare him much 
preferable to T?latQ j biafs'd to it by two Paf- 
fions . equally indifcreet. For tho' he loved 

Lyfia$ 

* Plato, 1. 6. De legibus, p. 773, cd Par, 
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Ifffias as well as his owii fel^ yet he feattf^ 
^lato with more Violence, thati he could poC^ 
fibly love LyJi^S4 Befides, he was hurtied oA 
by fb much Meat arid Prejudice, as to prc^ 
fuffld dn the GonceflSon of certaifi Poittts-, 
^hkb neteif w3I be grantedx Fdt ^/^/^ be- 
fog bftelntimea faulty, he theiide takes btcat- 
fion to eiy up Lyfias for a: fatiltlfefi arid cohj* 
fumttWte VV'riterj which is fo faif ftdtti being 
Truth, that it h« not fb ifttich a^ tht' ihadbw 
Of it. 

SECTION XXXllt 

B U T kt US for once admit the pofEbifity 
t)f a faultlefi arid corifuminate Writer,* and 
then, will it not be worth while to confider 
at large that important Queflion, Whether* iii 
i^oetiy or Profe^ what is truly grand in thci 
teidft of fotac Faults, be not preferable to 
that, which has nothing extraordiiiary in its 
befl Parts, coifreft however throughout, and 
feultlefs? And further. Whether the Excel- 
lence of fine Writing confifte in the riutabet 
of its Beautieis, olr in the Qrandeut of iti 
Strokes ? ' For thefe l^oints, being peculiar tCi 
ffae Sublime^ demand an Illuftration. 

I readily allow, that Writers oi a bfty and 
toVring Gentu$ are by no means pure and cor-> 
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ttiStj lince whatever is neat and accurate 
throughout, muft be exceedingly liable to Flat^ 
Deis. In the Sublime, as in great Afflu^nca 
of Fortune, fome minuter Articles will uittJ 
voidably e&ape Obfervatioa Bat it is almoff 
impoflible for a low and grov'ling Genius tct 
be .guilty of Error, fince he tiever eedangert 
kiinfelf by fosuring on high^ or aimiftg at Eihi^ 
neocij but fiill goes on in the 1km0 unifotat 
fcctirc Tracks whilft its vttj itieighe tmd 
Grandeur expoies the Sublime t6 fuddcn Fatlft< 
Nof am I. ignorant indeed of another thifilgy 
vrfaich will no doubt be urged^ that ' in paffifig 
our Judgment u|jon the Works of an Autho^^ 
we always mufier his Imperfcdiions, £o thsx 
tiic Remembrance of his Faults flicks indeli-* 
Wy j&ft in the Mind, whereas that of his E** 
cdlencies is quickly worn out* For my part^ 
t have taken notice of 60 tnconiiderable nutR'^ 
ber of Faults in Homer ^ and fome other of the 
^reatcft Ajithors, and cstmiot by any mcuid 
be blind or partial to them j however, * I judgtf 
them not to be voluntary Faults, ib much att 
accidental Slips incurred thro' Inadvertence ; 
iuch as, when the Mind is intent upon 'I'h^a^ 
ef a higher nature, will cree|) infenfibl^ intdu 
GooipoutionsL And for this Reafen I ^ive it - 
M my real Opinion, that the great add bobte 
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Flights, 3 tho' they cannot every where bdafi 
an Equality of Perfeftion, yet ought to car-* 
ry off the Prize, by the Ible Merit of their 
own intrinfic Grandeur. 

^ jifolloniusy Author of the jirgonaiUics^ 
was a Writer without a filemifli ; and no one 
ever fiicceeded better in Paftoral than Theocri* 
tusj excepting Ibme Pieces where he has quit- 
ted his own Province. But yet, would you 
chufe to be Apollonius or Theocritus rather 
than Homer? Is the Poet ^ EratofiheneSj 
whole Erigone is a complete and delicate Per-i 
formance, and not chargeable with one Fault,* 
to be efteem'd a fuperior Poet to Archilochus^ 
who flies off into many and brave Irregula- 
rities \ a godlike Spirit bearing him forwards? 
in the nobleft Career, fuch Spirit as will not 
bend to Rule, or eafily brook Controul ? Iix 
Lyrics^ would you fboner be ^ Bacchylides 
than Tindar^ or lo the Chian^ than the great 
Sophocles ? Bacchylides and lo have written 
finoothly, delicately, and corredly, they have 
left nothing without the niceft Decotation ; but 
inTindar arid Sof hocks ^ who carry Fire along 
with them thro* the Violence of their Mo- 
tion, that very Fire is many times unfcalbn- 
ably quench'd, and then they drop moft un- 
fortunately down. But yet no one, I am cer-. 
^ tain, 
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tain, ^ho has the lead Dilcernment, will 
fcruple to prefer the fingle ^ Oedifus oiSofho^ 
cles^ before all that iiJ ever compofcd. 

SECTION XXXtV. 

I F the Beauties of Writers are to be efti* 
mated by their Number, and not by their 
Quality or Grandeijr, then Hyferides will 
prove far foperior to Demojihenes. He has 
more Harmony and a finer Cadence, he has a 
greater number of Beauties, and thofe in a de* 
gree almoft next to excellent. He refembles 
a Champion, who, profeffing himfelf Matter of 
the five Exercifes, in each of them feveirally 
muft yield the Superiority to others, but in all 
together Hands alone and-unrivall'd. For i^- 
ferides has in every Point, except the Struc- 
ture of his Words, imitated all the Virtues of 
Demofihettes^ and has abundantly added ' the 
Graces and Beauties of L^ffias. When his Sub- 
jed demands Simplicity j his Stile is exquifite- 
ly fmodth ; ftor does he utter every thing, with 
one emphatical Air of Vehemence, like De^ 
mojlhenes. His Thoughts are always juft and 
proper, tempered with moft delicious Sweet- 
ncls and the fofteft Harmony of Words. His • 
Turns of Wit are inexpreffibly fine. He raifes 
« Laugh with the greatefi Art^ and is prodi^ 

G g^ioull^ 
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gioufly dextrous at Irony or Sneer. His Strokes 
of Raillery are far from ungenteel ; by no 
means far-fetch'd, like thofe of the depraved 
Imitators oi Attic Neatnefi, but appofite and 
proper. How skilful at evading an Argu- 
ment! With what Humour does he ridicule, 
and with what Dexterity does he fling in the 
midft of a Smile J In a word, there are inimi- 
table Graces in all he fays. Never did any- 
one more artfully excite Compaffion; never 
was any more diffufe in Narration ; never any 
more dextrous at quitting and refuming hig 
Subjed, with fuch eafy Addrefe, and fuch 
pliant Aftivity. This plainly appears in his 
little poetical Fables of Latana ; and beGdes^ 
he has compofed a Funeral Oration with fuch 
Pomp and Ornament, as I believe never will, 
or can, be equalled. 

Demojihenes^ on the other fide, has been un- 
luccefifiil in reprefenting the Humours and 
Charafters of Men ; he was a ftranger to difc 
fufive Eloquence; aukward in his Addrefij 
void of all Pomp and Show in his Language j 
and in a Word, for the moft part deficient ia 
all the Qualities afcribed to Hy^erides. Where 
his Sabjed compels him to be merry or face- 
tious, he makes people laugh, but it is at him- 
felf. And the more he endeayours .at Rail- 
lery, 
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Jety, the more diftant is he from it ^ Had he 

ever attempted an Oration for a Thryne or an 

Athenogenes^ he would in fuch Attempts havci 

only ferved as a Fbil to Hyprides.^ 

Yet after all, in my Opinionj the ftume-«* 

rous Beauties of Hydrides are iar from having 

any inherent Greatneis. They ihew the Sc- 

datcncls and Sobriety of tht Author^s Genius, 

but have not Force enough to enliven or to 

warm an Audience. No one that reads him> 

t 

is ever fcnfiblc of extraordinary Emotion* 
Whereas Demofthems adding to a continued 
Vein of Grandeur afid to * Magnificence of Dip- 

tion (the greateft Qualifications requifite in an 

• 

Orator) fuch lively Strokes of Paflion, fuch 
Copiouihefe of Words, fuch Addrefi, and fuch 
Rapidity of Speech ; and, what is his Maftcr- 
piece, fuch Force and Vehemence, as the 
greateft Writers befides durft never afpire to j 
being, I lay, abundantly furniflied . with all- 
thefc divine (it would be Sin^to call them hu^ 
man) Abilities, he excels all befote him in the 
Beauties which are really his own j and to a- 
tone for Deficiencies in thofc he has not, over- 
throws all Opponents with the irrcfiftible 
I'^orce, and the glittering Blaze, of his Light- 
ning. For it is much eafier to behold, with 
Aed&ft and undazzled Eyes, the flaihing Light- 

G % tikt^Jft 
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ning, than thofc ardent Strokes of the Pathetic, 
which come lb thick one upon another in his 
Orations. 

SECTION XXXV. 

THE Parallel between Tlato and his Op- 
. ponent muft be drawn in a different Light. 
For Lyjias not only fells fliort of him in the 
Excellence, but in the Number alfb, of his 
Beauties. And what is more, he not only falls 
fliort of him in the number of his Beauties, 
but exceeds him vaftly in the number of his 
Faults. 

What then can we fuppofe that thofc god- 
like Writers had in view, who laboured fb 
much in raifing their Compofitions to the high- 
efl pitch of the Sublime, and look'd down 
with contempt upon Accuracy and Corred. 
nefs? — Amongfl others, let this Realbn be 
accepted. Nature never defigned Man to be 
a grovling and ungenerous Animal, but brought 
him into Life, and placed him in the World, 
as in a crouded Theatre, not to be an idle 
Speftator, but fpurr'don by an eager Thirft 
' of excelling, ardently to contend in'the Pur- 
fuit of Glory. For this purpofe, fhe implant- 
ed in his Soul an invincible Love of Grandeur, 
and a conflant Emulation of whatever ieems 

to 
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tQ approach nearer to Divinity than himfelf; 
Hence it is, that the whole Univerfe is not 
fufEcient, for the extenfive Reach and piercing 
Speculation of the human Underftanding. It 
pafles the .bounds of the material World, and 
launches forth at pleafure into endleis Space. 
Let anyone take an exa£t Survey of >a Life, 
which, in its every Scene, is conlpicuous on 
account of Excellence, Grandeur, and Beauty, 
end ^ he will loon difcern for what noble Ends 
we were born. Thus the Impulfe of Nature 
inclines us to admire, not a little clear trans- 
parent Rivulet that minifters to our Necefli- 
ties, but the NtU^ the Ifter., the Wnne^ or ftill 
much more, the Ocean. We ar^ never fur- 
prized at the fight of a finall Fire that burns 
clear, and blazes out on our own private 
Hearth, but view with Amaze the celeftial 
Fires, tho' they are often obfcured by Vapours 
and Eclipfes. Nor do we reckon any thing 
in nature more wonderfol than the boiling 
Furnaces of j^tna^ which caft up Stones, and 
fbmetimes whole Rocks, from their labouring 
Aby is, and pour out whole Rivers of liquid 
and unmingled Flame. And from hence we 
may infer, that whatever \^ ufeful and neceC- 
iary to Man, lies level to his Abilities, and is 
cafily acquired j but whatever exceeds the 

G 3 common 
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common Site, i« always great, find always 
amazing. 

SECTION XXXVI. 

WITH regard therefore to thofe Sublime 
Writers, whofe Flight, however exalted,^ never 
£iils of its Ufe and Advantage, we muft add 
^ another Confideration. — Thofe other inferior 
Beauties fliew their Authors to be Men, but 
the Sublime makes near Approaches to the 
, Height of Godt What is correft and fault-* 
lefs, comes oflf barely without Cenfure, but 
the Grand and the Lofty command Admira- 
tion. What can I add further ? One exalted 
and fublime Sentiment in thofe noble Authors 
makes ample Amends for all their DefeSst 
And what is moft remarkable, were the Er-r 
rors of Homer J Demofthenes^ TlatOy and the 
reft of the moii celebrated Authors, to be 
cuU'd carefully out and thrown together, they 
would not bear the leaft proportion to thof^ 
infinite, thofe inimitable Excellencies, which 
are io confpicuous in thefe Hproes of Antiqui- 
ty* And for this reafon has every Age an4 
^ every Generation, uninoved by Partiality and 
jmbiaflfed by Envy, awarded the Lawrels to 
lliffc ^eat Maflersjj which flourifh ftiil green 

mi 
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and unfading on their Brows, and will 
flourifli, 

As hug as Streams In Jilver Mazes rove. 

Or Spring with annual Green renews the Grove. 

Fen ton. 

A certain Writer objeds here, that an ill-* 
wrought ^ Colojjfus cannot be let upon the le* 

^ _ 

vel with a little Faultlefi Statue j for Inftance, 
* the little Soldier Q{TolycUtus\ but the An- 
swer to this is very obvious. In the Works of 
Art we have regard to exad Proportion ; in 
thofe of Nature, to Grandeur and Magnifi- 
cence. Now Speech is a Gift beftowed upon 
iis by Nature. As therefore Refcmblance and 
Proporticxi to the Originals is required in Sta- 
tues, fo in the noble Faculty of Difcourfe 
there ftiould be fomething extraordinary, fomc- / 
thing more than humanly great. 

But to dofe this long Digreffion, which had 
been more regularly placed at the beginning of 
the Treatife ; fiqce it muft be owned, that it 
is the Bufincfi of Art to avoid Defed and Blc- 
mifli, and almoft an Impoflibility in the Sub- 



* Tbi Doryphorus, a fmall Statue by Polydctus a celebrated 
tiatuary. The Proportions 'were fo finely ohfemted in it, that 
Lyfippus frofeffed be had learned all Ins Art from the Study and 
Jfmit4tio» of it. 

G 4 , lime, 
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lime, always to prefer vc the feme majeftic 
Air, the fame exalted Tone, Art and Nature 
ihould join hapds^ and mutually aflifl: one an- 
other. For from fuch Union and Alliance 
Perfedion muft certainly refult. 

Thefe are the Decifions I have thought 
proper to make concerning the Queftions ia 
debate. I pretend not to fay they are abfb- 
lutely right ; let thofe who are willing, make 
ufe of their own Judgment. 

SECTION XXXVII, 

TO return* * Similes and Comparifbns 
bear fo near an affinity to Metaphors, as to diC- 
fcr from them only in one Particular * * ^ 

* * * [ The Remainder of this Se^fidfi is 
lojf, ^ * * * ^ 

SECTION XXXVIIL 

• • • 

#f * * * j^ jIj^ JSeginning of this Sec-^ 

* 

titm on E^perboles is hji.'] * * * * * 

# * * j^s this Hypprbole, for inftance, is 
exceeding bad, " If you carry not your Brains 
^^ in the Soles of your Feet, and tread upon 
^^ them*/' One Confideration therefore muft 
always be attended to, " How far the Thought 

^^ can 

* Oemoilheius feu potias H^efippi Oiat. 4o Hsiotadh, ad 
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^ can properly be carried/' For over-fliooting 
the Mark often fpoils an Hyperbole j and 
whatever is over-ftretched, lofes its Tone, and 
immediately relaxes; nay, fbmetimes pro-* 
duces an Efie6l: contrary to that for which it 
was intended. Thus IfocrateSj childilhly am- 
bitious of faying nothing without Enlarge- 
ment, has fallen into a fhameful Puerility* 
The End and Ddign of his Panegyric * is to 
prove, that the Athenians had done greater 
Service to the united Body of Greece^ than the 
Lacedemonians:, and this is his Beginning: 
^^ The Virtue and Efficacy of Eloquence is 
^^ fb great, as to be able to render great Things 
*f contemptible, to drefs up trifling Subjeds 
*^ in Pomp and Show, to clpthc what is old 
f ' and obfblete, in a n? w Drefs, and put oflf 
^* new Occurrences in an Air of Antiquity/* 
And will it not be immediately demanded ?-<» 
Is this what you are going to pradife with re- 
gard to the Affairs of the Athemans and La* 
cedemonians ? '^Yot this ill-timed Encomium 
of Eloquence is an inadvertent Admonition to v 
the Audience, not to liflen or give credit to 
what he fays. 

* Thofc Hyperboles in fhort arc the bcft (as 
I have before obfcryed of Figures) which have 
peithejr the Appearance nor Air of Hyperboles. 

An4 
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And this never foils to be the State of thofe^ 
which in the heat of a Paffion flow out in the 
midft of fome grand Circuniftancc. Thus 
Thucydides has dextroufly appHed one to his 
Countrymen that periftied in Sicily*. ^^ The 
*' Syracufans (fays he) came down upon them, 
^ and made a Slaughter chiefly of thofe who 
*^ were in the River. The Water was im- 
«* mediately dilcolourcd witfc Blood. But the 
*^ Stream polluted with Mud and Gore, de^ 
^ terred them not from drinking it greedily, 
*^ nor many of them from fighting delperatcly 
*' for a Draught of it" A Circumftance {9 
uncommon and afFeding gives thofe Exprclr 
lions of drinking Mud and Gore^ and fighting 
defferately for itj an Air of probability. 

Herodotus has uled a like Hyperbole con- 
cerning thofe Warriors who fell at Thermopylae : 
" In this Place they defended themfelves, with 
*^ the Weapons that were left, and with thdr 
*^ Hands and Teeth, till they were buried un- 
*^ der the Arrows of Barbarians." Is it pof- 
fible, you will fay, for Men to defend them- 
felves with their Teeth, againft the Fury and 
Violence of armed Afll^iilants ? Is it poilible 
that Men could be buried under Arrows ? 

Notwith-» 

9 ThMi/did. 1. 7. p. 446. ed Oxon. f Herod. 1. 7. c. !s^. 
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Notwithftanding all this, there is a fcemmg 
probability in it. For the Circumftance does 
not appear to have been fitted to the Hyper- . 
bole, but the ^Hyperbole feems to be the ne- 
Ceflary Produdion of the Circumftance. For 
applying thefe ftrong Figures, only where the 
heat of Adion, or impetuofity of Paflion, de- 
mands them (a Point I (hall never ceafc to 
infift upon) very much Ibftens and mitigates 
the Boldnefi of too daring Expreffions. 3 So 
in Comedy, Circumftances wholly ablurd and 
incredible pais off. very well, becaufe they 
anfwer their end, and raife a Laugh. As in 
this Paffage : " He was Owner of a Piece of 
** Ground not fo large as * a Lacedemmian 
^ Letter.*' For Laughter is a Paflion arifing 
from fbme inward Pleafure. 

But Hyperboles equally fcrve to two Pur- 
pofes ; they enlarge, and they leflcn. Stretch^ 
jng any Thing beyond its natural Size is the 
Property of both. And the Diafyrm (the 
Dther Species of the Hyperbole) increafes the 
Lownefi of any Thing, or renders Trifles more 
(trifling.^ 
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PART V. 
SECTION XXXIX. 

WE have now, my Friend, brought down 

/ our Enquiries to ' the fifth and laft Source of 

^ Sublimity, which, according to the Divifions 

; premifcd ^t firft, is the Compofition or Strup- 

ture of the Words. And tho' I have drawn 

ijp, in two former Treatifes, whatever Obierva- 

tions I had made on this Heiad, yet the prefcnt 

Occafion lays me under a neccflity of making 

Ibmc Additions here. 

Harmonious Compofition has not only a na- 
tural tendency to pleafe and to perfuade, but 
infjpires us, to a wonderful degree, with gene- 
rous Ardor and Paflion. ^ Fine Notes in Mu- 
fic have a furprizing Effect on the Paflions of 
an Audieqce. Do they not fill the Breaft 
vrith infpired Warmth, and lift up the Heart 
into heavenly Tranfport ? The very Limbs 
receive Motion fi^om the Notes, and the Hear- 
er, tho' he h^s no Skill at all in Mufic, is fen- 
fible however, that all its Turns make a ftrong 
Impreflion on his Body and Mind. The Sounds 
of any mufical Inftrument are in themfelves 
infignificant, yet by the Changes of the Air, 
the Agreement of the Chords, and Sympho^ 

ny 
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ny of the Parts, they give extraordinary Plea- / 
fure, as we daily experience, to the Minds of 
an Audience, Yet thefe are only Ipurious 
Images and faint Imitations of the perfiiafive 
Voice of Man, and far from the genuine Ef- 
feds and Operations of human Nature. 

What an Opinion therefore may we juftly \ 
form of fine Compofition, the EffeiSt of 3 that ! 
Harmony, which Nature has implanted in the 
Voice of Man ? It is made up of Words, 
which by no means die upon the Ear, but 
fink within, and reach the Underftanding. 
And then, doc5 it not infpire us with fine 
Ideas of Sentiments and Things, of Beauty and 
of Order, Qualities of the fame Date and Ex- 
iftence with our Souls ? Does it not, by an ele- 
gant Strudure and marfllalling of Sounds, con- 
vey the Paffions of the Speaker into the 
Breafts of his Audience ? Then, does it not 
Icize their Attention, and by firaming an Edi- 
fice of Words to fuit the Sublimity of 
Thoughts, delight, and tranfport, and raifc 
thole Ideas of Dignity and Grandeur, which 
it fliares itfelf, and was defigned, by the A-* 
fcendent it gains upon the Mind, to excite in 
others ? But it is Folly to endeavour to prove 
what all the World will allow to be true* For' 
Experience is an indifjputable Convi^ioa 
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That Sentiment fcems very lofty, and juft* 
ly deferyes Admiration, which Demofthenes im- 
mediately fubjoins to the Decree*. Tfro t* 

^i^r^ rhr tots tn voKet ^t^tTAPTA xir/t/yor ^df^htSf 

l^mrw £(rTif iri^f. *' This very Decree fcat- 
^ tered, like a Vapour, the Danger, which 
*^ at that Time hung hovering over the 
" City.*' Yet the Sentiment itfelf is not 
more to be admired, than the Harmony of thtf 
Period. It confills throughout of DalfylicSy 
the fineft Meafiire, and moft conducing to 
Sublimity. And hence are they admitted into 
Heroic Verfe, univerfally allowed to be the 
moft noble of all. But fi>r further Satisfadion, 
only tranfpofe a Word or two, juft as you 

pleafe^ TSt9 to '^ip^iia, ia'sn^ npo^, iToin^ lif 

TOT* xMupof flTfltpsxflHr or take away a Syllable^ 
iTfiiftf-ft ^dLfiKinp u^ 9i(po(^ and you will quickly 
difcem how much Harmony confpires with 
Sublimity. In Z(r^i^ vipou the firft Word 
moves along in a ftately Meafure of four 
Times, and when one Syllable is taken a- 
way^ as «^ f4^;> the Subtradion maims the 
Sublimity. So on the other Side, if you length- 
en it, ^sta^kOSv iWm^ i^Ti^ti vipo^9 thc Senfc in« 
deed is ftill preierved, but the Cadence iii 
entirely lofl^ For the Grandeur of the Period 

languiiheth 

* Orat. De ooronai p. 114. ed. Oxon. 
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knguiflheth and relaxcth, when enfeebled by ! 
the Strels that muft be laid upon the additi(xi- \ 
alSyUablc. 

S E C T I O N XL. 

BUT amongft other Methods, an apt 
Connexion of the Parts conduces as much to 
the aggrandizing Difcourle % as Symmetry in , 
the Members of the Body to a majeftic Mein^ ' 
if they are taken apart, each fingle Member 
will have no * Beauty or Grandeur, but when 
skilfully knit together, they produce what is ' 
called a fine Perfon. So the conftituent Parts * 
of noble Periods, when rent afunder and di«* 
Tided, in the Ad of Divifipn fly off and I0& 
their Sublimity ; but when united intd one 
Body, and aflbciated together by the Bond of 
Harmony, they join to promote their own 
Elevation, and by their Union and Multipli- 
city beftow a more emphatical Turn upon 
every Period. Thus feveral Poets, and oAer 
Writers j pofleflcd of no natural Sublimity, or 
rather entire Strangers to it, have very fi^equentlf 
made uie of common and vulgar Tenns, that 
have not the Icaft air of El^atace to recocEH 
-mend them, yet by mufically tiifp^g and ! 
artfully connefting fuch Terms, they clothe \ 
tlieir Beriods in a kind of Pomp and Exal- i, 
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tatlotiy and dextxoully conceal their lAtrmGi 
Lownefi. ^ 

Many Writers have fucceeded by this Me* 
thod, but elpecially ^ Thilijlus^ as alio Ariftih 
fhanes^ in fome Paflages, and EUriftdes in very 
many. Thus Hercules^ after the Murder of 
his Children, cries, * 

troubles Jo numerous fill my CT^uded Mnd^ 
That not one more can hope a Place to find. 

The Words are very vulgar, but their Turfi 
anfwering fb exadly to the Senfe^ gives the 
Period an exalted Air. And if you tranfpofi 
them into any other Order, you \till quickly 
be convinced, that Euripides excels more lA 
i fine Compofition than in fine Sentiments. So 
in his Defcription of Dirce dragged along by 
the Bull, 

Whenever the mad*ning Creature rag*d about 
And whirled his Bulk around in aukward Circles^ 
The Damey the Oak^ the Rock were drag^d along. 

The Thought itfclf is noble, but is more 
cnobled, becaufe the Terms ufed in it are har- 
monious, and neither run too haftily off the 
Ear, nor are as it were mechanically accele- 
rated. They are difpofed into due Paufes, 

mutual^ 

f Euripld. Hercales forens, ver. 1250. ed. Barnes. 
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ihtituaDy fupporting one another j thefe Paufes 
are all of a flow and ftately Meafure, fe* 
dately mounting to folid and fubftantial Ghran* 
deur* 

SECTION XLL 

NOTHING fo much debafcs Sublimity, 
as brokca and precipitate Mcafurcs, fuch as 
' TyrricSy Trochees^ and DichoreeSj that arc \ / 
it for nothing but Dances* Periods tuned in I vi 
thcfc Numbers, arc indeed neat and brisfc^ 
but devoid of Paffion; and their Cadence be- 
ing eternally the fame, becomes very difagree-^i 
able. But what is flill worfe^ ad in Songs 
the Notes divert the Mind from the Senfe, | 
and make us attentive only to the Mufic ; fo ) 
thcfc brisk and rhyming Periods never raife \ 
m the Audience any Paflion fuitable to the ^ 
Subjeft, .but only an Attention to the Run of \ 'A 
the Wdfds* Hence, ibrefceing the Places 
where they muft ncccflarily reft^ they have 
Gefturcs) anfwering to every Turn, can even 
beat the Time, and tell beforehand, asexadly 
SB in a Dance, where the Paufc wilfb«. 

In like manner. Periods forced into too !' 
narrow Compafi^ and- pent up in Words of 
fliort and few SylTablcs, or that arc. as ? 
it were nailed together in an aukward and 
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rfvjiCTlOii of Stile is another 
^^, . ^^ott of Sublimity. Grandeur re- 



ZnBncmcnt, ^^^^ move fo freely as it 
. I do not mean here Periods, that de- 



•S^^ ^..nnt and when udder too much 

^ md ^ proper Concifenefs; but, on the con- 
_rtr thofe that are curtailed and minced. 
rtoo much Contraction lays a Reftraint upon 
^c Scc&^ but Concifenefs ftrengthens and ad- 
jyfls it. And on the other fide, it is evident^ 
^t, when Periods are Ipun out into a vaft ex- 
tent, their Life and Spirit evaporate, and all 
their Strength is loft, by being quite over- 
ftretched. 

S E C T I ON XLIII. 

'- L O W and fordid Words are terrible Ble- 
miflies to fine Sentiments. Thofc of Hero^ 
dotus^ in his Defcription of a Tempeft, are di- 
vinely noble, but the Termsy in which they 
are exprefled, very much tarnifli and impair 
their Luftre. Thus when he fays, * " TIjc 
** Seas began ' to feeth," how docs the un- 
couth 

* Herod. 1. 7. c 191. 
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cfauth Sound of the Word [eeth^ leffen thd 
Grandeur? And further, " The Wind (fays 
" he) was tired out, and thofe who were 
" wrecked in the Storm, ended their Lives ve-»* 
" ry difigreeably/' To be tired outy is a 
mean and vulgar Term; and that, difagreea^ 
bfyj a Word highly di£proportioned to the tra-* 
gical Event it is ufcd to exprels. 

* Theofomfus^ in like manner, after letting 
out fplendidly in defcribing the Terjian Expeji' 
dition into Egyft^ has Ipoiled all, by the In-^ 
tcrfaiixtiirc of fbme low and trivial Words^ 
*^ What Gity or what Nation was there in all 
^ jifidy which did not compliment the King^ 
" with an Embaffy? What Rarity was thcrd 
^ cither of the Produce of the Earth, oi 
^ the Work of Art, with which he was not! 
^^ prefented? How many rich and gorgeous 
*^ Carpdts^ with Veftments purple^ whitcj and 
^* particoloured ? How many Tents of gold-' 
*^ en Texture, fuitably fumifhed with all 
" Neceffaries ? How many embrdidered Robed 
*^ and fumptuous Bcds^ befides an immen& 
^ quantity of wrought Silver and^ Gold, Cup* 
^ and Goblets, fome of which you might 
^^ fee adorned with precious Stones, and o*f 
^^ thers cihbellifhed with moft exquifite AriS 
^ and €oftly Workmanfhip ? Add to thefe 

Ha *^ Vxwa^* 
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clumfy manner, arc always deftitute of Gran- 
deur. 

SECTION XLtL 

CONTRACTION of Stile is another 
r great Diminution of Sublimity. Grandeur re- 
quires Room, and when under too much 
Confinement, cannot move lb freely as it 
ought. I do not mean here Periods, that de- 
mand a proper Concifenefs ; but, on the con- 
trary, thofe that are curtailed and minced. 
-Too much Contraftion lays a Reftraintupon 
the Senfe, but Concifenefs ftrengthens and ad- 
jufts it. And on the other fide, it is evident; 
that, when Periods are Ipun out into a vaft ex- 
tent, their Life and Spirit evaporate, and all 
their Strength is loft, by being quite qver- 
ftretched. 

S E G T I ON XLIIL 

' L O W and fordid Words are terrible Blc 
miflies to fine Sentiments. Thofe of Hero^ 
dotus^ in his Defcription of a Tempeft, are di- 
vinely npble, but the Terms^ in which they 
are exprefled, very much tarnifli and impair 
their Luftre. Thus when he fays, * " Tljc 
^' Seas began ' to feeth,'* how docs the un- 
couth 

• Herod. 1. 7,0. xgi. 
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cbuth Sound of the Word [eeth^ leflen thd 
Grandeur? And further, " The Wind (fays 
" he) was tired out, and thofe who were 
" wrecked in the Storm, ended their Lives yz^ 
" ry difigreeably/' To be tired out^ is a 
mean and vulgar Term; and that, difagreea^ 
bfyy a Word highly dilproportioned to the tra-* 
gical Event it is ufcd to exprcfs. 

* Theopomfus^ in like manner, after letting 
out fplendidly in defcribing the Terfian Expei* 
dition into Egypt ^ has Ipoiled all, by the In-^ 
tcrfnixtiirc of fbme low and trivial Wordsi 
^ What Gity or what Nation was there in all 
^. jifidy which did not compliment the King^ 
" with an Embafly? What Rarity was thcrd 
^ cither of the Produce of the Earth, oi 
^ the Work of Art, with which he was not! 
^^ prcfented? How many rich and gorgeous 
^ Carpdts^ with Veftments purple^ whitcj and 
^* particoloured ? How many Tents of gold-^ 
*^ en Texture, fuitably fumifhed with all 
*• Neceffaries ? How many embrdidered Robed 
^^ and fumptuous Beds^ befides an immenift 
^ quantity of wrought Silver and^ Gold, Cup* 
^ and Goblets, fome of which you might 
^^ fee adorned with precious Stones, aind o*f 
^^ thers cihbellifhed with moft exquifite AriS 
f and €oftly Workmanfhip ? Add to thefe 
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" innumerable Ibrts of Arms, Greciany and 
^^ Barbarian^ Beafts of Burden beyond com- 
^ putation, and Cattle fit to form the moft 
^' luxurious Repafts. And further, how many 
*^ Bufhels of Pickles and prefervcd Fruits ? 
^' How many Hampers, Packs of Paper, 
^^ and fioQks, and all Things belides, that 
^' Neceflity or Convenience could require ^ 
^ In a Word, there was fo great abundance 
^' of all forts of Fleitti ready felted, that 
<^ when put together, they fwell'd to pro-i 
*' digious Heights, and were regarded by 
^ Perlbns at a diftance, as fo many Mountain* 
" or Hillocks piled one upon another/^ He 
has here lunk from a proper Elevation of hisr 
Scnfe to a fliamefol Lowneli, at that very In- 
flant, when his Subjeft required an Enlarge- 
ment. And bcfides, by his confufed mix- 
ture of Baskets^ of Pickles, and of Bags^ in 
the Narrative of fo grand Preparations, he has 
fhifted the Scene, and prefented us with a 
Kitchen. If upon making preparation for' 
any grand Expedition, any cme Ihould bring 
mA throw down a parcel of Hampers and^ 
Packs, in the midfi of mafTy Goblets adbmedP 
with ineflfimable Stones, or of Silver cmboP 
fed, and Tents of golden Stufl&, what an un^ 
^ feemly Spe^acle would fuch a Gallimawfry" 

prcfent 
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prefect to the Eye ! It is the fame with De- 
fcription, in which thefe low Terms, unfca- 
Ibnably applied, become fo many Blemiffies and 
Flaws. 

Now he might have latisfied himfelf with 
giving, only a fummary Account of thofe 
Mountains (as he lays they were thought) of 
Provifions, and when he came to other parti- 
culars of the Preparations, might have varied 
4iis Narration thus : ^' There was a great mul- 
^^ titude of Camels and other fieaHs, loaden 
" with all Ibrts of Meat requifite cither for 
*^ Satiety or Delicacy :*' or have termed them, 
'^^ Heaps of all forts of Viands, that would 
*' ferve as well to form an exquifite Repaft, 
*^ as to gratify the niceft Palate ;'' or rather, to 
comply with his Humour of relating Things 
cxaftly, " all that Caterers and Cooks could 
^ prepare, as nice and delicate/' 

In the Sublime, we ought never to take up 
with fordid and blemiflied Terms, unlefi re-^ 
duccd to it by the moft urgent Neceflity. The 
Digttity of our Words ought always to be 
proportioned to the Dignity of our Sentiments. 
Here we fliould imitate the Proceeding of 
Nature in the human Fabric, who has neither 
placed thofe Parts, which it is indecent to 
mention, nor the Vents of the Excrements, in 

H 3 cp^^ 
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open view, but concealed them as much as is 
poffible, and ^' removed their Channels (to 
f' make ufe of Xenophon's Words*) to the 
" greateft diftance from the Eyes/' thereby to 
preferve the Beauty of the Anijnal entir? ^d 
unblemimed. ^ 

To purfue this Topic further, by a particur 
lar Recital of whatever diminifties and im- 
pairs the Sublime, would be a needlels Task. 
We have already ftiewn what Methods elevate 
and enoble, and it is obvious t:o evfry one, 
that their oppofites muft lower and debafc it. 

SECTION XLIV. 

SOMETHING yet remains tobefaicf, 
which, becaufe it fuits well with your inqui- 
fitive Difpofition, I fliall not be averfc to ear- 
large upon. It is not long fince a Philolbphcr 
of my Acquaintance difcourfed me in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

It is, /aid hey to me, as well as to many- 
others, a juft Matter of Surprize, how k 
comes to pafs, that in the Age we live, there 
are many Genius-s well-praftifed in the Arts 
pf Eloquence and Perfuafion, that can diC- 
courfe with Dexterity and Strength, and em- 
bellilh their Stile in a very graceful manner, 

but 

J Xenoph. 'AT^/xyw/^or, 1. ?. p. 45* edit. Oxon. 
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but none (or io few, that they are next to ' 
none) who may be laid to be truly great and , 
fublime. The Scarcity of fuch Writers is ge- 
neral throughout the World. May we be- 
lieve at laft, that there is Solidity in that trite 
Obfervation, That Democracy is the Nurfe of 
true Genius J that fine Writers, will be found 
only in this Ibrt of Government, with whiih 
they flourifti and triumph, or decline and die ? 
Liberty, it is faid, produces fine Sentiments in 
Men of Genius, it invigorates their Hopes, 
excites an honourable Emulation, and infpires 
an Ambition and Thirft of excelling. And 
what is more, in firee States there are Prizes 
to be gained, which are worth dilputing. So 
that by this means, the natural Faculties of 
the Orators are fliarpen'd and polilh'd by con- 
tinual Pradice, and the Liberty of theit 
Thoughts, as it i? rgalbnable to exped, Ihines 
confpicuoufly out, in the Liberty of their De- 
bates. 

But for our Parts, pqrfued he, » we were 
born in Subjeftion, iq lawful Subje^ion it is 
true, to arbitrary Gpyernment. Hence, the 
prevailing Manners made too ftrong an Im- 
preflion on our infant Minds, and the Irife- 
dipn was fucked in with the Milk of our 
Nurfcs. We have never tailed Liberty, that 

H 4 . copious 
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copious and fertile Source of all that is beau« 
tiful and of all that is great, and hence arc 
we nothing but pompous Flatterers. It is 
from hence, that ^c may fee all other Qualifi? 
cations difplayed to perfedion, in the Minds 
pf Slaves ; but never yet, did a Slave become 
pn Orator. His Spirit being effedually brofcc,^ 
the timorous VaflaL will ftill be uppermoftj 
the habit of Subjeftion continually over-awe» 
and beats down his Genius. Fwr, according 
po Homer y * 

Jovcfx^d it certain^ that whatever- Pay 
Makes Man a Slave^ takes half his IVorth away. - 

Mr. Pope. 

Thus I have heard (if what I have heard in 
this Cafe may deferve credit) that the Cafes in 
which Dwarfs are kept, not only prevent the 
future Growth of thofe who are inclofed in 
them^ but djminilh what Bulk they alrea- 
dy have, by top clofe Conftriftion of their 
Parts. So Slavery, be it never lb eafy, yet is 
Slavery ftiD, and may defervedly be called, 
?he Prifon of the Soul, and the public Dun- 



geon. 
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Here I interrupted. Such Complaints, as 
yours againft the prefent Times, are generally 
heard, and eafijy made. But are you fure, 
that this Corruption of Genius is not owing to 
the profound Peace, which reigns throughout 
the World ? Or rather, ' does it not flow from 
the War within us, and the lad Effeds of 
our own turbulent Paffions? Thofe Paflions 
plunge us into the worft of Slaveries, and ty- 
rannically drag us wherever they pleafe* Ava^ 
rice (that Difeafc, of which the whole World 
is fick beyond a Cure) aided by Voluptuouf- 
ncfs, holds us faft in Chains of Thraldom, or 
rather, if I may fb ^xprefs it, overwhelms 
Life itfelf, as well as all that live, in the depths 
of Mifery, For Love of Money is the DiH • 
eaie, which renders us moft abjeft ; and Love 
of Pleafure is that, which renders us moft cor- 
tupt. I have indeed thought much upcMiit^ 
but after aD judge it impoflible for the Por- 
fucxs, or, to fpeafc more truly, the Adorers 
and Worfliipers of immenie Riches, to pre* 
ierve their Souls from the Infedion of thoie 
Vices, which are firmly allied to them« Foi 
Profiilencfs will be, wherever there isAfBu-r 
cnce. They are firmly linked together, and 
ccModftant Attendants upcm one another. Wealth 
unbars t)ie Gates of CitJ^ and opens the 
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Tab of the Difeaie, our fiint Endeavours aim 
at nodiing but Pleafure and empty Oftcntation, 
too weak and languid for thofc high AcquiG- 
tionSf which take their KHe from noble Emul^ 
don, and end in real Advantage and iiibflan- 
tia} Glory. 

Here perhaps it may be proper to drop this 
SubjeS, and purfue our BuGnels. » We come 
now to the Paffions, an Account of which I 
have promiled before in a diitind Treatiie, 
fince they not only conftitutc the OmamentB 
and Beauties of Difcourfe, but (if I am not 
miAaken) hare a great Ihare in the Sublime. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



S E C T. I. 

1 A^ dear Tei-entianus.] Who this Tereniianusy, or 
Pofibumius TererUianus^ was, to whom the Author aA-> 
drefles this Treatife, is not poffible to be difcovered^ 
npr is it of any great Importance. But it appears, fronai 
fome Paflages in the Sequel of this Work^ that he 
was a young Romany a Perfbn of a bright Genius^ 
an elegant Tafte, and a particular Friend to Longmus^ 
What he fays of him, I'm conBdent, was Ipoken witb 
Sincerity more than Complaifance, finxx Lotjgims muft 
have difdained to flatter, like a modern Dedicator, • 

2 Cecilius'j Treatife on the "Sublim.l Cecilm ^wzs % 
Sicilian Rhetorician. He lived under Augustus^ and 
was conteipporary with Dion^m of Halicamajffis^ 
with whom he contradted a very clofe Friendilip, 
He is thought to have been the firfl, who wrote on 
the Sublime. 

3 ^fe wbo write for the ff^orldy or JpeakiHpuMic!\ 
I take aU this to be implied in the. original Word 

4 ne Sublime.^ wben.feafondbfyaddr^Jfed^ &c.], Thb 
Sentence is inimitably fine in the Original. Dr. Pearce 
has ani ingenious Obleryati9n upon it, ^ It is. not 
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" eafy (lays he) to determine, whether the Precepts 
*' of Longimsj or his Example, be moft to be obferv- 
" ed and followed in the courfe of this Work, fince 
*' his Stile is poffeffed of all the Sublimity of hb 
** Subjedt. Accordingly, in this Paflage, to expreii 
*^ the Power of the Sublime, he has made afe of hi< 
•* Wordsy with all the Art and Propriety imaginable. 
*^ Another Writer would have laid //*9op« and 
«« hJ^tkvvrajf but this had been too dull and languid. 
** Our Author ufes the Preterperfeft Tenfe, the bet- 
** tet* to es^prefi the Power 2lnd Flapidity, with 
•^ which Sublimity of Difcourfe ftrikes the Minds 
*^ of its Hearers. It is like Lightning (lays our Au- 
thor) bfecaufe you can no mbre look upon this, 
when prefent, than you can Upon the Plalh of that. 
** Befides, the Strufbure of the Words in the Clofe 
of the Sentence is admirable. They run along, and 
are hurried in the Celerity of Ihort Vowels. They • 
reprefent to the Life the rapid Mption, either of 
^^ Lightning, or the Sublime.** 

SEC T. n. 

1 ^0^ Nature for the mofi part challenges^ &cj 
Thefe Obfcrvations of Langinusj and the following 
Lines of Mr. Pope^ are a very proper Dlullratioit 
for one another. 

FirS follow Nature^ and your Judgment frame 
By her jufi fiandardy which isftiUthefame :' 
Unerring Nature^ JiiU divinely bright^ 
One clear ^ unchan^d^ and univerfal Light i 
Life^ Force J and Beauty muji to aU impart, 
4f once the Source^ and End^ and Tejl of Art. 
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* ' Art from that Fund each jufi Supply provide s^ 

^ fForks without SheWj and without Pomp preftdes : 

* In fome fair Body thus the fecret Soul 

* . With Spirits feeds y with Vigour fills the whole \ 
!* Each Motion guides^ and enfry Nerve fufiains^ 

Itfelf unfeen^ but in tV Effe£l remains. 
There are^ whom Heanfn has blejl with Store of ff^it^ 
Tet want as much again to manage it ; 
For Wit and Judgment ever are at Strife^ 
Tho* meant each others aid^ like Man and Wife. 
*Tis more to guide ^ than fpur the Mufe^s Steed^ 
Reftrain his Fwjj than provoke his Speed -^ 
. ^e winged Courfer^ like a generous Horfe^ 
Shews mofi true Mettle^ when you check his Courfe. 

Eflay on Criticifin. 

SECT. III. 

1 Making Boreas a Piper'] Shakefpear has Fallen 
into the fame kind of Bombaft : 

'■ the Southern Wind 

Doth play the Trumpet to his Purpofes. 

Firft Part of Henry IV. 

2 Gorgias the Leontine, i^c.'] Gorgias the Leontine^ 
Cr of Leontium^ was a Sicilian Rhetorician, and Father 
of the Sophifts. He was in fuch uiiiverfal Efteeni 
throughout Greece^ that a Statue was erefted to his 
Honour in the Temple of Apolb at Delphosy of Iblid 
Gold, tho* the Cuftom had been, only to gild them. 
His filling Xerxes the Perjian Jupiter^ it is thought, 
may be defended from the Cuftom of the Perjlans^ 
to felutc their Monarch by that high Title. Calling 

• Vultures 
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Vultures Living Sepulchres^ has been more feverely 
cenfuPd by Hermogenes than Longinus. The Authors 
of fuch quaint Expreffions, as he lays, deferve them- 
felves to be buried in iiich Tombs. *Tis certain 
that Writers of great Reputation have ufed Allu- 
fions of the lame Nature. Dr. Pearce has produced 
inftatices fiom Ovid^ and even from Cicero ; and ob- 
ferved further, that Gregory Nazianzen has ftiled thofe 
wild Beafts that devour men, Running Sepulchres. 
However, at bed they are but Conceits, with which 
litde Wits in all Ages will be delighted, the great 
may accidentally flip into, and fuch, as Men of true 
Judgment may over-look, but will hardly commend. 

3 Callijienes.'i He liiccceded Arifiotk in the Tui- 
tion of Alexander the Great, and wrote a Hiftory of 
the Affairs of Greece. 

4 Clitarchus'] He wrote an Account of the Exploits 
of Alexander the Great, having attended him in his 
Expeditions. Demetrius PbalereuSj in his Treatife on 
Elocution, has cenfur'd his fwelling Defcription of 
a Walp. ** It feeds, fays he, upon the Mountains, 
*' and flies into hollow Oaks.*' It fcems as if he was 
(peaking of a wild Bull, or the Boar of Erymanthus^ 
and not of fuch a pitiful .Creature as a Wafp, And 
for this Raifon, fays Demetrius^ the Defcription ia 
cold and dilagrecable. 

5 Amphicrates.'] He was an Athenian Orator. Bemgj 

banilhed to Seleucia^ and requefted to fet up a School 

there, he replied with Arrogance and Didain^ 

that " The JDiJh was not large enough for Dolphins '^^ 

Dr. Pearce. 

6 Hege^s 
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6 Hegefias.l Hegefias was a Magnejtan. Cicero in his 
Orator^ c, 226. fays humoroufly of him, '* He is 
** * faulty no lels in his Thoughts than his Expreffions, 
{o that no one who has any Knowledge of him, 
need ever be at a Lois for a Man to call Imper- 
*' tinent.** One of his frigid Expreffions is ftill re- 
maining. Alexander was born the lame Night that 
the Temple of Diana at Epbefus^ the fineft Edifice 
in the World, was by a terrible Fire reduced to Alhes. 
Hegefias in a panegyrical Declamation on Alexander 
the Great, attempted thus to turn that Accident to his 
Honour : " No wonder, laid he, that Diana*s Temple 
** was confiimed by fb terrible a Conflagration : The 
** Goddels was fo taken up in affifting at Olinthia's 
** Delivery of ^xander^ that fhe had no leifiire to 
^* extinguifh the Flames, which were deftroying her 
•* Temple/' " The Coldnels of this Expreffion^ 
*' fays Plutarch in Alex, is fo exceffively great^ 'that 
•* it feems fufficient of itfelf to have extinguilhed the 
^" Fire of the Temple/* 

I wonder Plutarch^ who has given fo little Quarter 
to Hegefias^ has himfelf efeaped Ccnfure, till Dr. Pearce 
took cognizance of him. " DuUnefi, fays he, is 
" fometimes infeftious; for while Plutarch is cen- 
^' furing HegeJiaSi he falls into his very Charafter.** 

7 Matris,'] Who Matris was I cannot findj bu{ 
Commentators obferve from Athemeus^ that he wrote 
in Profe an Encomium upon Hercules. * 

8 ^heodorus.'] Tbeodorus is thought to have been 

born at Gadara^ and to have taught at Rhodes, ^ibe^ 

I rius 

• Vid. Cic. 1.4. Rhctoriconim, p. 97. ed. "DA?^. nO^. \, 
What is {M there about the Sufflata conftruElio <ver\)fiYv:m,^ ^5g:^«* 
v&jr cxaaiy with Lgnginuiy Scnfc of the Bott4»&. 
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rius CiefoTj according to ^inSiilian^ is reported to 
have heard him with Application, during his Retire* 
mcnt in that Ifland. Langbaine. 

S E C T. IV. 
I Tiimeus.'] Timaus was a Sicilian Hiftorian. Cicertf 
has fketched a fhort Character of him in his Orator j 
L 2. c. 14. which agrees very well with the favour- 
able part of that which is drawn in this Sedlion. 
But Longinus takes notice further of his Severity to 
others, which even drew upon him the Sur-name 
of Epitiffkfusy from the Greek iTirtfjLXr, becaufe he 
was continually chiding and finding Fault/ 

2 ^an the Virgins in their Eyes.'] Xenophon^ in this 
Paflage, is fhewing the Care, which that excellent 
Lawgiver Lycurgus took, to accuftom the Spartan 
Youth to a grave and modeft Behaviour. He injoin'd 
them, whenever they appeared in public, *^ to cover 
** their arms with their Gown, to walk filently, to 
•' keep their Eyes from wandering by looking 
•' always direftly before them." Hence it was, that 
they differed from Statues only in their Motion. 
But undoubtedly that Turn upon the Word jcSfff, 
here blamed by Longinus^ would be a great Blemifh 
to this fine Piece, if it were juftly chargeable on the 
Author. But Longinus muft needs have made ufe erf 
a very incorredt Copy, which, by an unpardonable 
Blunder, had h rolf o^fittKyLoti inftead of h 7m 
^Ahi^oif^ as it Hands now in the beft Editions, 
particularly that at Paris by H. Stephens. This quite 
removes the cold and infipid Turn, and reftores a 
Senfe which is yfortHiY oi Xenophon : " You would 
^'^ think them more modeft va their whole Behaviour, 
'' th^ 7irgin$ ia the br\diL^ei!', ^"^ 



3 SrZ^^ '^ery day when --^ ^ w/] All this is im- 
plied in the Word tivctuctw^lnfl^v. It was the Cu-» 
ftom throughout Greece^ and the Grecian Colonies^ 

• 

for the unmarried Women never to appear in public^ 
or to convcrfe with Men, without a veil. The fecond 
or third Day after Marriage^ it was ufual for the 
Bridegroom to make Prefents to his Bride^ which 
were called ewAKAKv/lnfien for then fhe immediately 
unveiJM, and Liberty was given him to converfe 
freely with her ever after. See Potter*^ Jniiquities^ 
V. ii. p. 294-5. 

4 fPT^en he calls 'r^r^ of the Eye."] The Critics are 
iftrangely divided about the Juftice pf this Remark* 
Authorities are urged^ and parallel Expreflions quoted 
On both fides. Longinus blames it ^ but afterwards can-* 
didly alledges the only Plea, which can be urged in 
its favour^ that it was (aid by drunken Barbarians. 
And who, but fuch Sots^ would have given the 
moft delightfal Objeds in Nature fo rude and un-* 
civil an Appellation ? I appeal to the Ladies, for* 
the Propriety of this OBfervation* 

SECT. VIL 

jr For the Mind^ &c.] It is remarked in the Notes 
to Baileau*s Tranflation, that the great Prince of 
Qfndej upon hearing this Pafiage, cried out, Voila k 
Stiblime ! voili fon veritable cara£iere I 

2 ^at on the contrary^ &c.] " This is*a very fine 
** Defcription of the fublime, and finer ftillj be- 
*• caufc it is very Sublime itfelf. But it is only a 
•* Defcription ; and it docs not appear that Longinus 
•* intended, any where in this Treatife^ to give an • 
!* CKaft Definition of it. ^ The R^^oiv \a>\^c^v>&.V^ 
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*' wrote after CeciBus, who (as he tells us) had em- 
** ployed all his Book, in defining and fhewing 
** what the Sublime is. But fince this Book of 
*• Cecilius is loft, I believe it will not be amifs, to 
** venture here a Definition of it my own way, 
*' which may give at leaft an imperfect Idea of it. 
** This is the manner in which I think it may be de- 
•' fined. The Sublime is a certain Force in Difcourie, 
*' proper to elevate and tranfport the Soul; and 
*' which proceeds, either from Grandeur of Thought 
** and Noblenefe of Sentiment, or from Magnifi- 
•' cence of Words, or an harmonious, lively, and 
•' animated Turn of Exprelfion ; that is to fay, from 
•* any one of thefe Particulars regarded feparately, 
•' or, what makes the perfeft Sublime, from thefe 
•' three Particulars join'd together." 

Thus far are Boikau^s own Words in his 12 th Re- 
flexion on L/mginuSj where, to illuftrate the preced- 
ing Definition, he fubjoins an Example from Racine^s 
^thalie or Jbnerj of thefe three particular (Qualifica- 
tions of Sublimity join'd together. One of the prin- 
cipal Officei:s of the Court of Judah reprefents to 
Jehoiada the High-prieft, the exceffive Rage of Jtba^ 
liah againft him and all the Leviles •, adding, that in 
his Opinion, the haughty Princefi would in a fhort 
time come, and attack God even in his Sandluary. 
To this the High-prieft, not in the leaft moved, 
anfwers : 

Celui qui met unfrein i lafunur desflots^ 
SaU aujfi des mecbans arriter les complots^ 
Soumis avec refpEt hfa volmtc Jainte^ 
JecrainsBieu^ cbcrAlmr^^ n'ai joint cf autre crainte. 
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SECT. VIII. 

I Some Pqffions are vaftly diftant — &c.] The 
Pathetic without Grandeur is preferable to that 
which is great without Paflion. Whenever both 
unite, the Paf&ge will be excellent -, and there is more 
of this in the Book of Job^ than in any other Com- 
pofition in the World. Lmginus has here quoted a 
fine Inftance of the latter from Horner^ but has pro- 
duced nope of the former, or the Pathetic without 
Grandeur. 

When a Writer applies to the more tender Pat 
fions of Love and Pity, when a Speaker endeavours 
to engage our AfFeftions, or gain our Efteem, he 
may fucceed well, tho* there be nothing grand in 
what he lays. Nay Grandeur would Ibmetimes hp 
unfeafonable in fiich Cafes, as it ftrikes always at the 
Imagination. 

There is a deal of this Sort of Pathetic in the 
Words of our Saviour to the poor Jews^ who were 
imposed upon and deluded into fatal Errors by the 
Scribes and PbarifeeSj who had long been guilty of 
the heavieft Oppreffion on the Minds of the People. 
MaU.xi. 28-30. Come unto me^ all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden^ and I will give, you reft. Take 
my yoke upon yoUj and learn of me^ for I am meek 
and lowly in hearty and yefhallfind reft^ unto your fouls. 
For my yoke is eafy^ and my burden is light. 

So again in Mat. xxiii. 37. after taking notice of 
the Cruelties, Inhumanities, and Murders, which the 
Jewifh Nation had been guilty of towards thofe, who 
had exhorted them to Repentance, or would have 
recalled them from their BUndtvds ^rvd S>r5^\^\vv:scs. 

I 3 ^"^ 
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to the Pra6lice of real Religion and Virtue, he 6a 
a fudden breaks off with, 

Jerufalem^ Jerufaknty tbou that kiUefi the Pro^ 
fhetSj and Jioneji them which are fent mto thee^ Ipow 
often would I have gathered thy children together ^ even 
(IS a hen gathereth her chickens tender h^r wings^ and yd 
would not ! 

The Expreffion here is vulgar and common, the 
AUufion to the Hen taken from an Obje<5t, which is 
daily before our Eyes, and yet there is as much Ten- 
dernefi and Significance in it, as can any where be 
foand in the lame compafs. 

1 beg leave to obferve farther, that there is a con- 
tinued Strain of this fort of Pathetic in St. Paulas 
Farewel-Speech to the Ephejian Elders in ASls xx. 
What an EfFeft it had upon his Audience is plaia 
From ver. 36-38. Jt is Icarcely poffible to read \t 
ferioufly without Tears. 

2 ^ere are many things grand — &c.] The firfl 
Book of Paradife Loft is a continued Inflance of Sub? 
limity without Paffion. The Defcriptions of Satan 
and the other fallen Angels are very grand, but tcrr 
rible. They do not fo much ex^lt as terrify the 
Imagination. See Mr. Addifon^s Obfervations, Sjpelia^ 
tor, N^ 339. 

3 The Poet.l Longinusj as well as many other 
Writers, frequently fliles Homer in an eminent man-r 
ner, the Poet^ a? if nqne but he had deferved that 
Title. 

4 Mlton has equalled, if not excelled, thefe bold 
Lines of Homer in his Fight erf Angels. See Mr. Adn 

fiifomh fine Obfe|vatiQns uwiv >^ ^jeSator^ N*' ^^3, 
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SECT. IX. 

I T^e/tlence (?/Ajax, 6?^.] Dido in /^/r^/7 behaves 
with the fame Greatnefi and Majefty as Homer^s 
^ax. He difdains the Converlatioh of the Man, 
who, to his thinking, had injurioufly defrauded him 
of the Arms of Achilles ; and fhe fcorns to hold 
Conference with him, who, in her own Opinion, had 
bafely forfook her ; and by her filent Retreat, fhews 
her Refentment, and reprimands JEneaSy more than 
(he could have done in a thoufand Words. • 

Ilia folo fixos oculos anjerfa tenebat^ 

Nee magis incepto vultum fermone movetur^ 

^uamji durajilexj autftet Marpejia cautes. 

Tandem corripuit fefe^ atque inimica refugit 

Jn nemus umbriferum, '— ^ Mn. vi. v. 469. 

Difdainfully Jhe hol^d^ then turning rounds 
Shefix^d her Eyes^ unmoved upon the Ground j 
4nd what be looks and /wears ^ regards no more 
^an the deaf Rocks ^ when the loud Billows roar. 
But whirPd away to Jhun his hateful Sights 
Hid in the Foreft and the Shades of Night. Dryden. 

The Pathetic, as well as' the Grand^ is expreffed as 
flrongly by Silence or a bare Word, as in a Number 
of Periods.' There is an admirable Inftanpe of it in 
Shake/pear"^ Julius Qafar^ A£t 4. Sc. 4. The pre- 
ceding Scene is wrought up in a mafterly manner : 
we fee there, in the trueft Light, the noble and ge- 
nerous Refentment of Brutus^ and the hafly Choler 
and as hafly Repentance of Caffius. After the Re- 
conciliation, in the beginning of the next Scene, 
BrtUus addreffcs himfelf to Ca//tus. 

I 4 lit^% 
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Bru. O Caflius, / amjick of mairf Griefs. 

Caf. Of your Pbilofophy you make no ufe^ 
If you give place to accidental Evils. 

Bru. No Man bears Sorrow better — Portia*^ dead. 

Caf. Ha! Portia! — 

Bru. She is dead, 

Caf. How ^fcafd I killing when I crofi you fo ? 

The Stroke is heavier, as it comes unexpefted. 
The Grief is abrupt, becauft it is inexpreflible. The 
Heart is melted in an inftant, and Tears will ftart at 
once in any Audience, that has Generofity enough to 
be moved, or is capable of Sorrow and Pity. 

When Words are too weak, or Colours too faint 
to reprefent a Pathos, as the Poet will be filent, fo 
the Painter will hide what he cannot Ihew. "Timantesy 
in his Sacrifice of ^bigenia, gave Calchas a for- 
rowful Look, he then painted Uly£es more forrow- 
ful, and afterwards her Uncle Menelat^s with all the 
Grief and Concern in his Countenance, wl^ich his 
Pencil was able to dilplay. By this Gradation he 
had exhaufted the Paffion, and had no Art left for. 
the Diftreis of her Father Agamemnon^ which required 
the ftrongeft heightning of all. He therefore 
covered up his Head in his Garment, and left the 
Speftator to imagine that excefi of Anguilh, which 
Colours were unable to exprefi. 

2 / would accept thefe Propofals^-'^&cc,'] There 
is a great gap in the Original after thefe Words. 
TJie Senfe has been fupplied by the Editors, from the 
well-known Records of Hiftory. The Propolals 
here mentioned were made to Alexander by Darius ; 
and were no le£; than his own Daughter, and half 
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his Kingdom, to purchafe Peace. They would have 
contented Parmenio^ but were quite too fmall for the 
cxtenfive Views of his Mafter. 

Dr. Pearce, in his Note to this Paflage, has in- 
ftanced a brave Reply of Ipbicrates. When he ap- 
peared, to anlwer an Accufation preferred againft 
him hy Ariftopbon^ he demanded of him, ^' Whether 
^^ he would have betrayed his Country for a Sum of 
*' Money ?^ Ariftophon replied in the Negative: 
*^ Have I then done^ cried Iphicrates, what even you 
" would han)e fcorned to do? 

There is the &me Evidence of a generous Heart, 
in the Prince of Orange*^ r^ply ^^ ^h^ Duke of Buck^ 
ingham^ who, to incline him to an inglorious Peace 
with the French^ demanded, what he could do in that 
defperate fituation of himfelf and his Country ? ^* Not 
^' live to fee its Ruin^ but die in the lafl Dike. 

Thefe Ihort Replies have more Force, fhew a 
greater Soul, and make deeper Impreffions, than the 
lAoft laboured Difcourfes. The Soul feems to roufe 
and coUeft itfelf, and then darts forth at once, in 
the nobleft and moft conlpicuous Point of view. 

3 The Space between. Sec.} Longinus here fets out 
in all the Pomp and Spirit of Homer. How vaft is 
the reach of Man's Imagination ! and what a vaft 
Idea, " The Space between Heaven and Earth ^^ is 
here placed before it ! Dr. Pearce has taken notice 
of fuch a Thought in the Wildom of Solomon : Thy 
almighty word leaped down* — it touched the heaven , but 
it flood upon the earth, c. xviii. 15, 16. 

4 See the Note to this Defer iption of Difcord, in 
Mr. Pope^% Tranflation. Virpl has co^vt'i. \X ^ocrlaar 
ifimy but applied it to Fame. ^^V^\ 
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Jhgrediturque [oh 6f caput inter nubila condit. 
Soon grows the Pignpf to gigantic Jize^ 
Her Feet on Earthy her Forehead in the Skies. 
Sbalkejpear without any Imitation of thefe great 
Mafters, has by the natural Strength of his own Ge- 
niuSy defcribed the Extent of Slander in the greateft 
pomp of Exprjcffion, Elevation of Thought, and 
Fertility of Invention : 

' ' ■ ■ ■ Slander^ 

jyhofe Head isjharper than the Sword^ wbofe fongue 
Out'Venoms all the Worms of Nile, wbofe Breath 
Hides on the pofting Winds ^ and doth hehfi 
All Comers of the World. Kings ^ SiueenSy and States^ 
Maids J Matrons^ nay 4he Secrets of the Gra^e 
^s viperous Slander enters. — — Cymbeline. 

And Mltoffs Dcfcription of Satan, when he pre- 
pares for the Combat, is (according to Mr. Addi^ 
fon^ Speftator N^ 321.) equally fublime with either 
the Defcription of Diicord in Homer ^ or that of Fame 
in yirgil: 

■ " ■ ' ' ' ' Satan alarmed, 

CoUeHing all bis Mghtj dilated flood 
Uke Tenariflf^ Atlas unremov^d: 
His Stature reached the Sly, and on his Creji 
SatHerrour fkmfd^'^'^ 

5 The Image oiHefiody here bl^m'd by Longinusj 
is borrowed from low Life, and has fbmething in it 
cxceedmgly nafty. It offends the Stomach, and of 
courfe cannot be approved by the Judgment. This 
brings to my Remembrance the Condu6t of Milton, 
in his Delcription of Sin and Death, who are fet oif 
in the molt: JjKiniblc Oefotmity. In that of Sin, there 
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is indeed fomething loathfbm ; and vdiat ought to be 
painted in that manner fboner than Sin ? Yet the 
Circumftances are pick'd out with the niceft Skill, 
and raife a rational Abhorrence of fuch hideous 
Objefts. 

J^he one feem'd Woman to the Waifte^ an^ fatr^ 
But ended foul in many a fcalyfold^ 
Voluminous and vaft I a Serpent arm^d 
With mortal Sting : about ber Middle round 
ji cry of Hell-hounds never ceajing harJl^d 
With wide Cerberean Mouths full loudj andru9ig 
A hideous peal: Tet when they liji^ would creeps 
If ought difturh^d their Noife^ into her Womb^ 
And kennel there ; yet there Jiill bark% and bowPd 
. Within^ unfeen ■ ■ 

Of Death he fays, 

■■ > > black it flood as Nighty 

Fierce as ten Furies^ terrible as Hell^ 
And fhook a dreadful Dart. — -»• 
But Mlion's Judicioufnefs in fele(EHng luch Cir^* 
cumft^nces, as tend to raife a juft and natural Aver- 
fion, is no where more vifible, than in his Defcripti, 
on of a Lazar-houfe, Book i ith, An inferior Ge^ 
pius might have amufed himfelf, with expatiating on 
the filthy and naufeous Objefts abounding in fb hor^ 
rible a Scene, and written perhaps like a Surgeon 
rather than a Poet. But Mlton ainis only at the Pal^ . 
fions, by (hewing the Miferies entailed upon Man, in 
the moft aflFeding manner, and exciting at once our 
horror at the Woes of the afflifted, and a generous 
{Sympathy in ^11 their Afflidliops, 
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........ .»«• Immediately a place 

Before bis Eyes appear^ d^ fad^ noifome^ dark, &c. 

It is too long to quote, but the whole is exceeds 
ingly Poetic, the latter Part of it fublime, folemn, 
and touching. We ftartle and groan at this Scen^ 
of Miferics, in which the whole Race of Mankind 
is perpetually involv'd, and of fome of which, we 
ourfelves muft one day be the Viftims. 

Sight fo deformy what Heart of Rock could long 

Dry-ey^d heboid! • 

To return %o the Remark. There is a ferious 
turn, an inborn Sedatenefe in the Mind, which ren- 
ders Images of Terror grateful and engaging. Agree- 
able Senfations are not only produced by bright and 
lively Objefts, but fometimes by fuch as are gloomy 
and folemn. It is not the blue Sky, the chearr 
. ful Sun-fhine, or the fmiling Landfchape, that give 
us all our Pleaiure, fince we are indebted for no lit- 
tle fhare of it to the filent Night, the diftant howl- 
ing Wildernefi, the melancholy Grot, the dark 
Wood, and hanging Precipice. What is Terrible, 
cannot be defcribed too well ; what is difagreeable, 
fhould not be defcribed at all, or at leaft Ihould be 
ftrongly ftiaded. When Apelles drew the Pourtroit of 
Attigonus^ who had loft an Eye, he judicioufly took 
his Face m profile, that he might hide the Blemifh. It 
is the Art of the Painter to pleafe, and not to offend 
the Sight. It is the Poet's, to make us fometimes 
thoughtful and fedate, but never to raife our Diftafte 
by foul and naufeous Reprefentations. 

6 ^e World itfelf^ &c.] It is highly worthy of 
Remark, how Lahginus feems here irifpir'd with the 
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Genius of Homer. He not only approves and admires 
this divine Thought of the Poet, but imitates, I had 
almoft faid, improves and raifes it. The Space, which 
Homer afligns to every Leap of the Horfes, is equal 
to that, which the Eye will run over, when a Spec- 
tator is placed upon a lofty Eminence, and looks 
towards the Sea, where there is nothing to obftrudt 
the Profped. This is fiifficiently great ; but Lmginus 
has faid what is greater than this, for he bounds not 
die Leap by the Reach of the Sight, but boldly 
avers, that ' the whole Extent of the World would 
not afford room enough for two liich Leaps. Dr Pearce^ 
7 How grand alfo « ■ &c.} AHhon^s Defcriptiort 
of the Fight of Angels is Well able to ftand a Parallel 
with the Combat of the Gods in Homer. His Venus 
and Mars make a ludicrous fort of Appearance,, 
after their Defeat by Diomed. The Engagement be-^ 
tween Juno and Latona has a litde of the Air of Bur- 
lelque. His Commentators indeed labour heartily in 
his Defence, and difcover fine Allegories under thefe 
Sallies of his Fancy. This may fatisfy them, but is 
by no means a fufficient Excufe for the Poet. Homer^% 
Excellencies are indeed fo many and fo great, that 
they eafily incline us to grow fond of thofe few Ble- 
milhes, which are difcernible in his Poems, and to 
contend that he is broad awake, when he is aftually 
nodding. But let us return to, Milton^ and take no^ 
tice of the following Lines : 
■ Now ftorming fury rofe 

And clamour J fucb as beard in Heav*n^ till novf^ 
Was never ; arms on armour clafhing brafd 
Horrible difcord^ and the madding iJobttU 
' Of l^razen chariots ra^d: dire wa^ tbe noi]e 
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Of confiUi ! over bead the difmal bifs 

Of fiery darts in flaming voUies fleWj 

Jnd flying vaulted eitber boft with fire. 

So under fiery cope together rujh^d 

Both battks ntain^ -witb ruinous affault 

And inextinguifhable rage : all Heanj'n 

Refounded ; and bad earth been tben^ all earti 

Had to ber centre fhook. — — — 

The Thought of fiery Arches being dransm ovef 
the Armies by the flight of flaming Arrows^ may givo 
us fbme Idea of Milton*^ lively imagination, as the 
Uft Thought, which is luperlatively great, of the 
^each of his Genius : 

■ and had earth been tben^ all earth 

Had to her centre fhook. 

He feems apprehenfive, that the Mind of his Read- 
ers was not (locked enough with Ideas, to enable 
them to form a Notion of this Battle ; and to raife it; 
the more, recalls to their Remembrance the Time,* 
or that Part of infinite Duration, in which it was 
fought, before Time was, when this vifible Creation 
cxifted only in the Prefcience of God. 

8 What a Projpea^ &c.] That magnificent De- 
fcription of the Combat of the Gods, cannot pofTibly 
be expreOed or difplay*d in more concifcj more clear, 
or more fiiblime Terms, than here in Lmgims. 
This is the Excellence of a true Critic^ to be able 
to difcern the Excellencies of his Author, and to dit 
play his own in illuftrating them. Dr. Pearce. 

9 For Homer, in my Opinion^ &c. ] Pktarcb^ 

in his Trcatife on reading the PoetSj is of the feme 
Opinion with Lmginus : " When you read. 
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" fays he, in Homer of Gods thrown out of Hea* 
*' ven by one another, or of Gods wounded by, 
**^ quarrelling with, andfiiarling at one another, you 
" may with Reafon lay, 

'^ Here had thy Fancy glou^d with ufualHedt^ 

*' ^Thy Gods badjhone more uniformfy great. 

lo The Deity is defcrib*d, in a thouland Paflages 
of SA-ipture, in greater Majefty, Pomp, and Per- 
feftion than that in which Homer array/S his Gods. 
The Books of Pfalms and of Job abound in iuch 
divine Defcriptions, That particularly in the xviiith 
JWalm V. 7-10, is inimitably grand : 

^ben the earth (hook and trembkd^ the foundatiom 
alfo of the hills moved^ and werejhakeny becaufe he was 
wroth. There went up a finoke out of his noftrils^ and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled at it. 
He bowed the Heavens alfo and came down^ and dark* 
nefs was under his feet. And he rode upon a Cherub^ 
and did ffy^ and came flying upon the wings of the 
wind. 

So again /^/w ixxvii. i6-i9, 

T7?e waters faw thee^ O Gody the waters Jaiff tbee^ 
mtd were afraid \ the depths alfo were troubled. T!be 
clouds poured out water y the air thundered^ and thim 
arrows went abroad. The voice of thy thunder was heard 
round about ; the lightnings fhone upon the grotmdj the 
$arth was moved and fhook withal, ^by way is in the 
feaj and thy paths in the great waters j and tbyfootfi^ 
ere not known. 

» And in general, wherever there is any Defcriptioa 
of the Works of Omnipotence, or the Excellence of 
the divine Being, the &me Vein of S\Mvtcv\t} S& ^- 
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ways to be difcern'd. I beg the Reader to perufc in 
this View the following P/&//wi, 46. 68. 76. 96. 9/. 
.104. 114. 139. 148. as alfo the 3d Chapter of Ha^ 
iakkuk^ and the Defcription of the Son of God in 
the Book of Revelations c. xix. 1 1 - 17. 

Copying fuch fublime Images in the poetical • 
Parts of Scripture, and heating his Imagination with 
the Combat of the Gods in Horner^ has made AHhoft 
fiicceed fo well in his Fight of Angels. If Homer 
deferve fiich vaft Encomiums from the Criticks, for 
defcribing Neptune with fo much Pomp and Magni- 
ficence, how can we fufiiciently admire thofc diving 
Defcriptions, which Milton gives of the M^tab. 

He on the wings of Cherub rode fublime 

On the crji/lallin sfy, in faphir thron*dy 

Illufirious far and wide. 1 ■ 

Before him pmfr divine his way prepared ; 

At his command th* up-rooted bills retired 

Each to bis place ^ they heard his voice and 'O^ent 

Obfequious ; Heaven his wonted face renewed^ . 

And with frefh flowrets bill and valley fmiPd. 

I r So, likewife the Jewifh, £57^.——] This divine 
Paflage has furniihed a Handle for many of thofe, who 
are willing to be thought Critics, to Ihew their Pert- 
nefi and Stupidity at once. Tho' bright as the Light 
of which it fpeaks, they are blind to its Luftre, and ^ 
will not difcern its Sublimity. Some pretend that 
Lmginus never fiw this Paflage, tho' he has aftually 
quoted it ; and that he never read Mofes^ tho' he has 
left fo candid an Acknowledgment of his Merit. In 
fuch Company, fome, no doubt, will be forprized to 
fiijd the Names of Hu'et and Le Ckrd They have 
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examined, taken to Pieces, and fifted it as long as 
they wfere able^ yet ftill they atnnot find it fublime. 
It is finiple, fay they, arid therefbrc not grand. Thtf 
have tried it by a Law oi Horace mifunderftood, and 
therefore condemn it. 

Boikau undertook its Defence, and has gallantly 
defended it. He Ihews them, that Simplicity ofEx- 
preflibn is fd far from being oppofed to Sublimityi 
thdt it is frequently the Gaufe and Foutldatidh of it 
(and indeed there is riot a Page in Scripture, which 
abounds riot with Inftances to ftrengthen this Re^ 
mark.) Horace % Law, that a Beginning fhould be un^ 
adorned, does not by any means forbid it to be grand, 
fince Grandeur con(i(ls not in Ornament and Drefsi 
He then (hews at large^ that whatever noble and ma- 
jcftic EHxpreflion, Elevation of Thought^ and Im- 
portance of Event can contribute to Sublimity, may 
be found united in this Pafl^e. Whoever has the 
Curiofity to fee the Particulars of this Dilpute, may 
find it in the Edition of B(nU'(M% Works^ in four 
Volumes 12®. 

It is however remarkable, that tho* Monf^ Huei 
will not allow the Sublimity of this Paflage in M-ifesi 
yet he estols the following in the 33d 'Pjalm: For 
he fpake^ and it v^as done ; be comnumdedi and itjiooi 

There is a Particularity in the Manner of quoting 
this Paflage by Longinus^ which I think has hitherto 
cfcaped Obfervation. Gbdjai d ^ What? "^ 

Let there be Dgbt^ &c. That Interrogation between - 
the narrative Pwt and the Wohis 6f ihi: Almigjht^ 

14 \ii$c&\^^ 
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himfelf, carries with it an Air of Reverence and Ve- 
neration. It feems defigned to awaken the Reader^ 
and raiie his awful Attendon to the Voice of the great 
Creator. 

Inftances of this majeftic Simplicity and unaf* 
fefted Grandeur, are to be met with in great Plenty 
through the lacred Writings. Such as St. John ». 43. 
Ijxzarus^ come forth. St. Mat. viii. 3. lard^ if thou 

wilt J thou canfl makt me ckan / wiU^ be thorn 

clean. And St. A£itrk iv. 3 p. where Chriil hufhes the 
tumultuous Sea into a Calm, with. Peace (or rather. 
Be JUent) befliU. The Waters (lays a Critic, Sacred 
Clqfficsj p. 325.) heard that Voice, which commanded 
univerfal Nature into Being. They funk at his Caa^ 
mand, who has the ible Privilege of faying to that 
unruly Element, Hitherto Jhak thou pafs^ andmfar^ 
tber: Here fbaU thy proud Waves be flopped. 

12 So that in the Odyfley, 6ff. >] Never did 
any Cridcifm equal, much leis exceed, this oiLm^- 
pnus in Sublimity. He gives his Opinion, that Homer^% 
Od^J/ey^ being the Work of his Old-age, and writtep 
in the Decline of his Life, and in every relped equal 
to the IHadj except in Violence and Impetuofity, 
may be refembled to the Setting Sun, whole Gran* 
deur continues the lame, tho' its Rays retain not the 
lame fervent Heat. Let us here take a View of Lon^ 
gimis^ whilft he points oiit the Beautes df the beft 
Writers, and at the fame Time his own. Equal him* 
fblf to the moft celebrated Authors, be gives them 
Ae Elegies due to their Merit. He not only judga 
Uk Predeceflbrs by ihe true Laws and Standard of 

li. gpod 
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good-writing, but leaves Pofterity In himfclf a Model 
and Pattern of Genius and Judgment. Dr. Pearce^ 
This fine ConrtparifcMi of Homer to the Sun, is cer* 
tainly an Honour to Poet and Critic. It is a fine Re- 
femblance, great, beautiful^ and juft. He defcribei 
Homer in the iame Elevacioii of Though t^ as l&melt 
himfelf would have fet'ofF his Heroes. Fine Gisniui 
will fhew its Spirit, and in every Age and Climatcft 
difplay its natural inherent Vigour. This Remark 
will, I hope, be a proper Introduftibh to the follow^* 
ing Lines of Mlton^ where Grrandeur^ impatfed and . 
in Decay, is defcribed by an AUufion to the. Sun iii 
Eclipfe, by which our Ideas are wonderfully raifed to 
a Conception of what it was in all its Glory; 

' ■ ' ' be^ above the refi 
. ihjhape md gejiure proudly eminent ^ 
Siood like a tow*r : bis farm not yet bad kjt 
Allber original brigbtnefs^ nor appeared 
Lefi than Arcb-angel rm^d^ and tife^ccefs 
Of glory obfcur^d: As whm tbe Sun mw-ris^n 
Looks tbr(f the horizontal mify Air ^ 
Shorn, of his Beams ;, or from behind the Moon^ 
In dim eclipfe^ difajirous T^wiligbt fheds 
On half the Nations ^ and with fear of Change 
. Perple:tes Mmarchs ; dorketfdfo^ yetfhone 
AboDethem aU tVArchhongel ■ " ■ ■ ■ 
That horrible Grandeur^ in which Milfon arfayj 
his Devils throughout his Poem^ is an honourable 
Proof of the Stretch of his Invention, and the Soli- 
dity of his Judgment, ^affb^ in his 4th Canto^ has. 
opened a Council of Gtevils, bat his Dcftri^tlon oC 
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theril is frivolous and puerile, favouring too much of 
old Womens Tales, and the fantaftic Dreams o£ 
Ignorance. He makes fome of them walk upon the 
Feet of Beafts, and drefles out their Refemblance of 
a human Head with twiftmg Serpents inftead of 
Hair, Horns iprout upon their Foreheads, and after 
them they drag an immenie length of a Tail. It is 
true, when he makes his Pkto Ipeak (for he has 
made ufe of the old poetical Names) he fupports his 
Charafter with a deal of Spirit, and puts liich Words 
and Sentiments into his Mouth as are properly dia« 
bolical. His Devil talks fbmewhat like MUorf^^ 
but looks not with half that horrible Pomp^ that 
height of obicured Glory; 

1 3 Zailus.l The moll infannxis NaAie of a cer^ 
tab Author of Itbracian Extraction, who wrote a 
Tj*eatile againll the Iliad and Odjiffey of Homer j and 
intitjiled it, Homer^s Reprimand: which fo exafpe- 
rated the People of that Age, that they put the Au- 
thor to Death, and iacrificed him as it were to the 
injur'd Genius of Homer. His Enterprize was cer-^ 
tainly too daring, his Punifhment undoubtedly too 
fevere. Dr. Pearce. 

14. Dreams indeed tbty are^ &c.] After Lmginus 
had thus fvimmed up the Imperfedlions oi Homer ^ one 
might impi^ine, from the ufual Bitterneis of Critics, 
{hat a heAvy Cenfure would immediately follow. 
But the tme Critic knows how to pardon, to excuie^ 
and to extenuate. Such ConduA is uncommon, but 
juft, We fee by it at once the worth of the Author, 
and the Candor of the Judg^ /With JE^rfonsof ib 

gpncrous 
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generous a Bent, bis Tranflator has fared as well as 
Homer. Mr. Topf^ " Faults (in that Performance) 
are the Faults of a Man, but his Beauties are the 
Beauties of an Angel." Ejjiy on the Od^ifjiy. 
15 In the moral kind of Writing!] The word Afc- 
ral does not fully give the Idea of the original word 
Z^ou but our Language will not furnifh any other that 
comes fo near it. The meaning of the Paflage is, 
that great Authors in the Youth and Fire of their 
Genius, abound chiefly in (uch Paflions, as are ftrong 
and vehement; but in their Old-age and Decline, 
they betake themfclves to fuch, as are mild, peace- 
able, and fcdatc. At firft they endeavour to move, 
to warm, to tranlport % but afterwards to amufe, de- 
Hght, and perfuade. In Youth, they ftrike at the , 
Imagination ; in Age, they fpeak more to our Rea* 
fon. For tho* the Paffions are the fame in their Na- 
ture, yet, at different Ages, they differ in Degree. 
Love, for inftance, is a violent, hot^^ and impetuous 
Paffion ; Efteem is a fedate, and cool, and peaceable 
Affeftion of the Mind. The youthful Fits and 
Tranfports of the former, in progrefi of Time, liibfidc 
and fettle in the latter. So a Storm is; different from 
a Gale, tho' both are Wind. Hence it is, that bold 
Scenes of Aftion, dreadful Alarms, affefting Images 
of Terror, and fuch violent turns of Paffion, as re* 
quire a fbrctch of Fancy to exprefi or to conceive, 
employ the vigour and maturity of Youth, m which 
confifts the . Nature of the Pathetic ; but amufing 
Narratiqns,calmDelcriptions, delightfulLandfchapes, 
and n^ore even and peaceable ASeftions, are agree- 
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able in the ebb of life, and therefore more frequent- 
ly attempted, and more fuccefefully exprefled by a 
declinmg Genius. This is the Moral kind of wri- 
ting here nnenrioned, and by thefe Particulars is Hor^ 
fner^s Qdj^cy diftinguiflied from his Iliad. The 
vra^of and Sd®- {o frequently ufed, and fo impor- 
tant m the Greek Critics, are fully explained by ^n* 
tilian^ in the Sixth Book of his Inftitut. Orai. 

S E C T. X. 

I There is a Line at die end of this Ode of 5^ 
pho in the Original, which is taken no notice of in 
the T^nfljition, becaufe the Senfe is complete with- 
out it, and if admitted, it would throw Confufion on 
the whole. 

The Tide of this Ode in Urfinus in the Fragments 
of Sappho^ is, ^0 the beloved Fair ; and it is the right. 
For Plutarch (to omit the Teftinionies of many others) 
in his Eroticon^ has thefe Words : 7be beautiful Sap* 
pho y&yj, that at Sight of her beloved Fair^ her Voice 
fvas fuppreJled^ &c. Befides, Strabo and Athenaus 
tell us, that the Name of this Fair one was Dorica^ 
and that fhe was loved by Charaxus^ S^^pho''^ Bro- 
^r. Let us then fiappofe that this Dori^aj Sappbo^% 
infamous Paramour, receives the Addrefles of Cha- 
raxusy and admits him into her G)mpany as her Lover. 
This very Moment S^f)o unexpededly enters, and 
flruck at what (he feeSp..TeeIs tormenting £modons« 
|n this Ode therefore, {be endeavours to ezpre(s that 
"Wrath, Jeakwfy, and Anguifl^ which diftrafted her 
with fuch variety of Torture. Thbin my Opidon i$ 
the Subjed of the Ode. And wlioever joins in my Sen- 

- ^ents. 
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timerit^j cannot but difapprove the following Verfes 
in the French Tranflation by Boikau : 

— - dofu ks doux tran^ts ou s^egare fmname: 
And, 

— Je towhe dans des domes longueurs. 
The wcMd dome will in no wife exprefi the Rage 
and Diftradion of Sappho* s Mind. It is always ufed 
j|n a contrary Senfe. CaiuUus has tranflated this Ode 
^Imoft verbally, and Jjmr^tius has imitated it in his 
ThircJ Book. Dr. Pearce. 

■ The Eingli/h Tranflation I have borrowed from 
the SpeSfatOTj N^. 229. It was done by Mr. Phi- 
l^Sj and has been very niuch applauded, tho' the 
following Line, 

For wbik.J gaz^d^ in ^anjport toft^ 
»nd this, 

. My Shod with gentk Horrors tbrilPdy 
wUl be liable to the fame Ccnfure with Boilemf^ 
douces longueurs. 

. A Critique on this Ode may be ieen in the lame 
Speilator. . It has been admired in all Ages, and be- 
sides the Imitation of it by Catullus^ and Lucretius^ a 
great Refemblance of it is eafily perceivable in Ho* 
race^sOdc to Lydia^ /. i. 0. 13. 2Lndinflrgil^^neid^ 
Ub. J^. , 

Dmginus attributes its Beauty, to the judicious 
Choice of thofe Ckcumftances, which are the conftant, 
tho' furprizing Attendants upon Love. It is certainly 
a Paflion, that has more prevalent Scnlations of Plea^ 
£ire and Pain, and afieds the Mmd with a greater 
diverfity of Impreffipos, than any other. 
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Jjove is afinohe^ raised with the fume of fight \ 
Being pur^d^ afire fparhUng in lovers Eyes: 
Peing 'Qcxt^ afea nourififd with lovers Tears: 
What is it elfe ? a tnadnefs moft difcreet^ 
A choaking gall^ and a pifermig fweet. 

Shakefpear in Romeo tf»^ Juliet. 
The Qualities of Love are certamly very proper 
fpr the Management of a gockl Poet. It is a Subje£t 
pn which many may ihine in diflferent Lights, yet 
keep clear of all. that Whining and Rant, with which 
the Stage is continually peftered. The Ancients have 
Ic^rcely mec^dled with it in any of their Tragedies. 
Sbakejpear has fhewn it, in almoft all its Degree^^ 
by different Charaders in one or other of bis Plays. 
Otwqy has wrought it up finely in the Orphan^ to raife 
our Pity. . Dryden exprefles its thoughtlefi Violence 
very well, in his j£lfor Ijroe. Mr. Addifan has paint- 
ed it both fuccel$ful and unfortunate, with the high*- 
eft Judgment, in his Cato. 

But Adam and £iv, in MUton^ are the fineft Pic* 
t\ire of conjugal Love, that ever was drawn. In them 
it is true warmth of Afiedtion, without the violence 
or fury of Pafiion \ a fweet and reafbnable Tender- 
neis^ without any cloying qr infipid I^ondneis. In its 
Serenity and Sun-ihine, it is noble, amiable, endear* 
in^, and innocent. When it jars and goes out of 
Tune, as on {ox£a Occafions it will, there is Anger 
and Refentment. He is gloomy, (he complains and 
weeps, yet Love has ftill its Force. JEw knows how 
\o fubmit, and Adam to forgive. We are pleaied 
t they have quarrelled^ whei^ we ice the agreeable 

inanner^ 
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manner, in which they are reconciled. They have 
enjoyed Profperity, and will fhare Adverfity toge-r 
Aer. And the laft Scene, in which we behold this 
unfortunate Couple, is when, 

^ey band in band with wandringfteps andjlow 

^ro* Eden take tbeirfolitary way. 

Tajfo in his Gierufakmme Uberata has loft no op* 
portunity of embellilhing his Poem with fome Inci- 
dents of this PafRon. He even breaks in upon the 
Rules of Epic, by introducing the Epifode of OUnd& 
wd Sopbroma in his 2d Canto : for they never appear 
^ again in the Poem, and have no fhare in the Aftion 
eif it. Two of his great Perfonages are a Husband 
and Wife, who fight always fide by fide, and die to- 
gether. The Power, the Allurements, the Tyranny 
of Beauty is amply diljplayed in the coquettilh Cha- 
, rafter of Armida^ in the 4th Canto. He indeed al- 
ways fhews the EfFe6ts of the Paffion in true Colours ; 
but then he does more, he refines and plays upon 
them with fine-(|>un Conceits. He flourilhes like 
Ovid on every little Incident, and recalls our Atten- 
tion from the Poem, to take notice of the Poet's Wit. 
This might be writing in the Italian Tafte, but it is 
not Nature. Homer was above it, in his fine Cha- 
rad^ers of Heltor and Andromacbe^ Vbjffes and Tene:^ 
hpe. The judicious Virgil has rcjcftcd it, in his na* 
tiiral Figure of Dido. MIton has followed and im^ 
proved upon his great Matters, with Dignity and 
Judgment. 

a ^e Aiithor of the Poem on the Arimafpians.] Ari-^ 
JiMs the Proeonmjian is &id to have wrote a Poem^ 
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call*d ^ A.eii^iff'TnM.t or, of the Aflfairs of the* Aritaaf^ 
pians^ a Scythian People, fituated far from any Sea« 
The Lines here quoted feem to be fpoken by an /^ 
fnafpafiy wondering how Men dare truft themfclvcg 
in Ships, and endeavouring to deicribe the Seamen in 
the Extremities of a Storm. Dr. Pearce, 
. 3 There is a Defcription of a Tempeft in the 
J 07th Pfalm^ which runs in a very high vein o£ 
Sublimity, .and has more Spirit in it than the apk 
plauded D;ilcriptions in the Authors of Antiquity | 
becaule when the Storm is in all its Rage, and the 
Danger become extreme, .almighty Power is intro- 
duced to calm at once the roaring main, and give 
Preferyation to the miferable diftreffed. It ends ii| 
that Fervency t)f Devotion, which fuch grand Occur- 
rences are fitted to raifc in the Minds of the though tful^ 
. He commandetb and raifetb the Jlorwy wind^ whkb 
Uftetb up tbe waves tbereof. 7 bey mount up to beaven, 
tbey go down again to tbe deptbs ; tbeir Soul is melted ' 
away becaufe of trouble. 77?ey reel to and fro lik^ 
a drunken man^ and are at tbeir wits-end. Then 
tbey cry unto tbe hnrd in tbeir trouble^ and ho 
iringeth them out of tbeir diftrejfes. He maketh tb$ 
fiorm a calm^ fo that the waives thereof are, JHU. 
3ben are tbejglad^ hecaufetbey be quiet y fo he hv^getb 
them unto tbeir defired haven. Ob thai men would 
praife tbe hnrd far bisgoodnefs^ anifqr bis wonderful 
foorks to tbe children of men ! 

Shakefpear has, with inimitable Art, mside ufe off 
Storm in his Tragedy of King IjeaTj and continp^d it 
tkoughfevenSceaes. In reading ity^.o^^^ 

teous 
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teous Condition of thofe who are exposed to it in 
open Air; one almoft hears the Wind and Thunder, 
jtrid beholds the Flafties of Lightning. The Anger, 
Fury, and paflionate Exclamations of hsar himfelf 
feem to rival the Storm, which is as outrageous ia 
his Breaft, inflamed and ulcerated by the Barbaride^ 
pf his Daughters, as in the Elements themfelves« 
We view him 

Contending with the fretful Elements^ 
Bids the Wind blow the Earth into the Sea^ 
Orfwell the curled Waters *bove the Main^ 
That things might change^ or ceafe: tears his white Jfbir^ 
Which the impetuous Blafts with eyekfs Rage 
Catch in their Fury^ — ^ 
xWe afterwards fee the diftrefled old Man expofe^ 
to all the Jnclemencies of the Weather ; Nature itfelf 
in Hurry and Diforder, but he as violent and boifte-s 
IX)us as the Storm. 

Rumble thy belly-full^ fpit Fire^ fput Rain ; 

Ifor Rain^ ff^nd, Thunder j fire are my Daughters i 

I tax notyou^ ye Elements. -— 

And immediately after. 



Let the great Gods^ 



^at keep this dreadful thundering o'er our Heads ^ 
Find out their Enemies now. Tremble^ thou JVretch^ 
^at baft within thee ifndivulged Crimes 
Umvhipt of Ji^ice. Hide tbee^ thou bloody Hani^ 
Thou perjur^dj and tboujmdar Mm of Virtue^ 
fiat art inceftuous : Caitiffs Jhake to pieces, 
0ka under covert and convenient Jieming 
fJaftpraais^diMM^sljfi. Qh/e pent-ftp Guilts: . 
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Rive your concealing Continent s^ and ask^ 

^efe dreadful Summoners Grace'— '^ 

The Storm ftill continues, and the poor old Man 
is forced along the open Heath, to take ihelter in a 
wretched Hovel. There the Poet has laid new In- 
cidentSy to ftamp frefli Terror on the Imagination^ 
by lodging Edgar in it before them. The Paflions of 
the old King are fo turbulent, that he will not be 
perfuaded to take any Refuge. When honeft Kent 
lAtreats him to go in, he cries. 

Prithee go in tbyfelf^ feek thy own Eafe ; 
m>is Tempejl will not give me leofve to ponder 
On Things would hurt me more^ 
Naj^j get thee in ; PUpray^ and then PUJleep — ^ 
Poor naked Wretches ^ wherejb^ er you are^ 
That hide the felting of this pitilefs Storm ! 
How fiaU your houfekfs Heads ^ and unfed Sides, 
Tour looped and windowed Raggednefs, defend you 
From Seafonsfuch as thefe ? — Oh ! I have ta^etf 
Too little Care of this ! Takephyjic, Pomp, 
Expofe thy f elf to feel what Wretches feel. 
That thou ma^fhake the Superfiux to them^ 
Andfhew the Heanj^ns morejufi. > i.- 

The Mifcries and Diforders of Lear and Edgar 
are then painted with fuch judicious Horror, that 
*., every Imagination muft be ftrongly affedted by fuch 
Tcmpefls in Realbn and Nature. I have quoted 
thofe Paffages, which have the moral Reflexions in 
them, fince they add Solemnity to the Terror, jmd 
ala^m at once a Variety of Paflions. 
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4 Nd^ tnorCj the Danger ^ &c. — ] I have given 
this Sentence fuch a Turn, as I thought would be moflr 
fiiitable to our Language, and have omitted the fbl* 
lowing Words, which occur in the Original : " Bc- 
** fides, he has forcibly united fome Prepofitions 
** that are naturally averfc to Union, and heaped 
** them one upon another, uV* U ^ttp<tToio. * By 
this means, the Danger is difcern*d,** &?f . 

The Beauty Dmginus here commends in Homer ^ 
of nuking the Words correlpond with the Senfe, 
is one of the mod excellent, that can be found in 
Compofition. The many and refined Obfervations 
of this nature in Dianas of HalicamaJJusj are an 
Evidence^ how exceedingly fond the Ancients Were 
of it. There fhould be a Stile of Sound as well 
as of Words, but fuch a Stile depends on a great 
Cbmmand of Language, and a mufical Ear. Wc 
fee a great deal of it in Mlton^ but m ]Mr. Pope it 
appears to Perfeftion. It would be Folly to quote 
Examples, fince they can pofiibly efcape none who 
can read and hear. , 

'5 The whole Faflage in Demojibenes^s Oration 
runs thus t 

It was Evening when a Courier brought the 

News to the Magiftrates of the Surprizal of 

Elatea. Immediately they arofe, tho* in the midft 



<« 

•* of their Repaft. Some of them hurried away to 
•• the Forum^ and driving the Tradefmen out, fet 



cc 



fife to their Shops. Others fled to advcrtifc the 
Commanders of the Army of the News, and to 
^ fummon the public Herald. The whole. City was 
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full of Tumult. On the Morrow, hy Break of 
Day, the Magiftrates convene the Senate. Yoli# 
Gentlemen, obey'd theSummonsi Before the pub- 
lic Council proceeded to debate, the People took 
their Seats above. When the Senate were come in,' 
the Magiftrates laid open the Reafons of their 
meeting, and produced the Courier. He con- 
firmed their Report. The Herald demanded aloud ^ 
who would harangue ? No body role up. The 
Herald repeated the Queftion feveral times. lit 
vain: No body rofe up; no body harangued ^ 
tho' all the Commanders of the Army were there^ 
tho* the Orators were prefent, tho* the commoa 
Voice of our Country joined in the Petition, and 
^ demanded an Oration for the public Safety.'* 

S E C T. XL 

i Lucan has put a very grand Amplification lit 
the Mouth of Cato : 

Eftne Deifedesj nifi terra, t? pontus, fc? aer, 

Et cesium, fef virtus ? Superos quid qwerimus ultra f' 

Jupiter eft, quodcunque vides, quocunque movebis. 

There is a very beautifiil one in Archbifliop Tih 
htfoffs 1 2 th Sermon. 

^is pkafant to be virtuous and good, becaufe that it 
to excel many others : *2lf j pkafant to grow better, becaufe 
that is to excel our/elves : Nay, *tis plea/ant even to mor^ 
iify and fubdue our Lu/is, becaufe that is ViSory ; ^Th 
pkafant to command our Appetites and Pajfions, and to^ 
hep them in dm Order, within the Bounds of Reafot^ 
mti JReSgicftj becaufe this is Empirc^^ . ^ 

But 
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V. But no Author amplifies in fo noble a manner as 
St. Paul. He rifes gradually from Earth to JFIeaven^ 
from mortal Man to God himfelf. " For all Things 
areyoursy whether Paul^ or Apolhsy or Cephas ^ or the 
worlds or Ufey or deaths or things prefent^ or things 
to come : all are yours ; and ye are Chrift*Sy and Chrift 
isGod^s. I Ox. iii. ai, 22. See alfo Rom. viii. 
29, 30. and 38, 39. 

SECT. XIIL 
' X To leave this Digr^n.] Thefe Words refer to 
what Longinus had faid of Plato in that Part of the 
preceding Sedtion, which is now almoft wholly loft: 
*And fi'om hence it is abundantly evident, that the 
Perfbn, whom he had there compared with the Ora* 
tor, was Plato. Dr. Pearce. 

2 "Iho' Plato' Stile, &c. ] That Archbiflbop 

TiUotfon was poffeffed in- an eminent degree of the 
feme Swcetricfe, Fluency of Stile, and elevated Senfe, 
which are (o much admired in Plato, can be denied 
by none, who are verfed in the Writings of that Au- 
thor. The following Paflage, on much the fame Sub* 
jeft as the Inftance here quoted by our Critic from 
PlatOjtmj be of Service in ftrengthening this Afler- 
tion.He isfpeaking of Perfons deeply plunged in Sim 
. *^ If Confideration, fays he, happen to take t&em 
•* at any Advantage, and they are fo hard preftby 
•^ it, that they cannot efcape the fight of their own 
*• Condition, yet they find thcmfelves fo mi£^:ably 
•^ entangled and hampered in an cvU Courfe, and 
<* bound .fo faft ki Chains of their own Wickednefi^ 
^ chat they know not hoW to get look. Sin is the 
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fiddefl: Slavery in the World ; it breaks and flnks 
Mens Spirits, and makes them fb bale and fei^ 
vile, that they have not the Courage to refcue them- 
felves. No fort of Slaves are fo poor-fpirited, as 
they that are in Bondage to their Lufls. Their 
•• Power is gone; or if they have any left, they have 
^^ not the heart to make ufe of it. Arid tho* tttey fee 
*' and feel their Mifery, yet they chufc rather to fit 
^^ down in it, and tamely td fiibmit to it, than to 
** make any refolute Attempts for their Liberty .** 
And afterwards—" Blind and ihifcrable Men! 
•* that in Defpite of all the merciful Warnings erf 
^* God's Word and Providence, will run themfelves 
into this defperate State, and never thmk of re^ 
turning to a better Mind, till their Retreat is dip 
•* ficult^ almoft to an Impoffibility.** iptK Sermon 
ittVolFol. 

2 Like the Pythian Priejiefs^ &c.] Thb Parallel or 
Cbmparifon drawn between the Pythian Prieftefi of 
j^lloy and Imitators of the beft Authors, is happily 
invented, and quite compleat. Nothing can be more 
beautiful, more analogous^ more expreflive. It was 
the Cuftom for the Pythian to fit on the Tripod, 
till fhe was rapt into divine Phrenzy by the Operation 
of Effluvia ilTuing out of the Clefts of the Earth. In 
the lame manner, fays Ln^inusi they, who imitate 
the beft Writers, (eem to be infpired by thofe whom 
they imitate, and to be aAuated by their fublime Spi^ 
rit. In this Comparifon, thofe divine Writers are let 
on a Level almoft with the Gods ; they have equal 
Power attributed to them> with the Deity prefiding 

over 
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dver Oracles, and the EfFeft of their Operations on 
their Imitators is honoured with the Title of a di* 
tine Spirit. Dr. Pearce. 

3 Siejtcborus] A noble Poet, Inventor of the Lyric 
Chorus. He was bom, according to Suidas'y in the 
J/th Olympiad. ^nSliUan In/tit. Orat. 1. x. c. i. 
lays thus of him : If be bad kept in dfx^ Bounds^ ht 

feems to bavJs been Stt to coke the neareft to a Riv^il* 

Jhip witb'Homcr. Idem. 

4 Had be not been ambitious y &c.] Plato in his 
younger Days had an Inclination to Poetry, and 
made fome Attempts in Tragedy and Epic, but find- 
ing them unable to bear a Parallel with the Verfes of 
Homer y he threw them into the Fire, and abjured 
that fort of writing, in which he was convinced he 
muft always remain an Inferior : However the Stile 
of his Profe has a Poetical Sweetftefi, Majefty, and 
Elevation. Tho* he deipaired of equalling Hofier in 
his own way,' yet he has nobly fucceeded in another, 
and is juftly efteemed the Homer of Philofopher^. 
Cicero was fo grtat an Adrfiirer of hliti, that he faid. 
If Jupiter cofpverfed witb Men^ be would talk in tbi 
'Language of Plato. It was a common Report, in 
the Age he lived, that Bees drOpt Honey on hii 
Lips, as he lay in the Cradle. And it is faid; that, 
the Night before he was placed undef the Tuition of 
'Socrates^ the Philofopher cJrcariied he had embraced 
a young Swan in his Bofb m, whd, after his Feather^ 
Were full grown, ftretcheld out his Wings, and foar* 
ed to an immenfe heighf: in the Air, flnging all the 
time with ihexpreffibk: Swectnefi^ This fhfcws at 
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leaft) what a great Opinm they then entertained of 
his Eloquence, fince they thought its appearance 
worthy to be ufhered into the World with Omens 
and PrognofUcs. 

S E C T. XV. 
I Virpl refers to this Faflage in his Fourth 
/Eneid. v. 470. 
Aa jigamenmmus ferns agkalus OnfieSf 
AmuUam facibus matrem ^ ferpentibus atris 
Cumftigit^ uhricefque fedent in limine Dirst. 
Or mad Oreftes when bis Mother^ s GboH 
Full in bis Face infernal Tircbes Sofs% 
Andfbook ber Jhafy Lsch : Uefhms tbefigbt^ y 
Flies c^er tbe Stage^ fwrprisfdmtb ^wrial fright^ > 
Sr2v Furies guard tbe Dm^ and intercut bis flight, j 

Dryden* 
There is not (&jb Mr. 4ddifon^ Spe^ator N^ 42 1 .) 
a Sight in Nature io qicH'tifying, as that of a di& 
traded Perlbn, when his Imagination is troubled^ 
and his whole Soul diibrder'd and confus'd ; 
Baiylon in Ruins is n0t fi> melancholy a Spec^ 
« tacle.*' 

The Diftraftion ofOre^es^ after the murder of his 
Mother, is a fine Reprefenitation in Euripides j becaufe 
it is natural. The confcioul| nels of what he has done^ 
fa uppermoft in [his Thou j ;hts, diforders his Fancy, 
and confounds hii Reafotu He is ftrongly apprc- 
henfive of divine Vengeam -e, and the violence of his 
Fears places the avenging Furies before his Eyes. 
Whenever the Mbd is ha^rrafled by the Sdngs of 
Confcience, or the Horrow df ^ Guilt, the Scnfes ait 

V . liable 
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liable to infinite Delufions, and ftartle at hideous 
imaginary Monfters. The Poetj who can tbuch (uch 
Incidents with happy Dexterity, and paint fuch 
Images of Confternation, will infallibly work upon 
cbe Minds of others. This is what Lmginus com-^ 
mends in Euripides ; and here it muft be added, that 
no Poet in this Branch df Writing can enter mto ^ 
Parallel with Shakefpear. 

When Mackbefb is preparing for the murder of 
DuncaHj his Imagination is big with the Attempt, 
and is quite upon the Rack- Within, his Soul is 
difinayed with thfe Horror of fo black an finterprize, 
and every thing, .without, looks difinal and affright- 
ing. His Eyes rebel againft hisHealbn, and make 
him ftart at Images that have no Reaiky« 

Is ibis a Dagger which tfee before me^ 

fthe handle toward my hand ? come let me cllUcb thee ! 

I have tbee not — mdyet Ifee thee ftiU. 

He then endeavours to fiimmon his Reafon to his 
Aid, and convince himfelf that it is mere Chimera j 
but in vain, the Terror ftamped on his Imagination 
vill not be flK)ok off". 

I fee thee yet ^ in form as palpable^ 

As this which now 1 draw — 

Here he makes a new Attempt to r^fort himfelf 
out of the Delufion, but it is quite too ftrong. 
■■ ■' ■ Ifee tbeejiillj 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of bloody 

Wbitb was not fo before. -^^er^s no fuch tbtng-^ 

The Dehifion is defcribed in fo skilful a manner, 
that the Audience cannot but fliare the Confternation^ 
and ftart at the vi/ionary Dagger, 



i 
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The Genius of the Poet will appear more fur-» 
prizing, if we confider how the Horror is continu- 
ally worked up, by the Method m which the Perpc^ 
tration of the Murder is reprefentcd. The Contrail 
between Mackbetb and his Wife is juftly charaderiz^ 
ed, by the hard-hearted Villany of the one, and the 
Qualms of Remorfe in the other. The lead Noi&y 
the very Sound of their own Voices is fhockiog and 
frightful to both : 

I Hark ! peace ! 

It was the Owl thatJbrieVdy the fatdbeU-inan^ 
Which gives thefterrfft good-night-^be is aboui it^^. 
And again immediately after, 

mmmmm/ilack ! I Cm afroid they have awa/^d^ 
And ^tis not done: th^ attempt^ and not the deedj 
Confounds tis^^Hark !r^I laid their daggers ready ^ 
He could not mifs them^ ■ 
The beft way to commend it, as it deferves, would 
be, to quote the whole Scene. The Fa£t is repre* 
lented in the fame afife6ting Horror, as would rife in 
the Mind at fight of the adhial Commiffion. Every 
lingle Image leems reality, and alarms the Soul. 
They feize the whole Attention, ftiffcn and benumb 
the Senfe, the very Blood curdles and runs cold, 
thro* theftrongeft abhorrence and deteflation of the 
Crime. 

2 This Paflage, in all probability, is taken from a 
Tragedy of Euripides^ named Phaethon^ which is en- 
tirely loft. Ovid had certainly an eye to it in his 
Met. L ii. when he puts thefe lines into the Mouth 
oiPbcebuSy refigning the Chariot of the Sun to Phae^ 
iboH: ■: Zona- 
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Zonarumque trium contentus fine^ polumque 
Effi^it auftralem^ junSlamque aquilonibus arSon : 
HacJU iter : manifejia roU veftigia cemes. 
• Vt^ferant aquos &f cahm & terra cdhres^ . 
Necpreme^ nee Jummum tnolire per atbera cur$um. 
jfiiius egrejfus^ ccekftia teQa crenfobis y 
If^erius terras : medio tutjffimus ibis. 
Drive 'em not on Jirefffy through the ^es^ 
^ut where the Zodiac's winding Circk lies^ 
Song the midmoft Zone \ but faUy fortby 
Nor to the diftant South, norftom^ Nord^, 
Xhe Horfes hoofs a beaten track wiUJbow ; 
But neither mount too higbj nor fink too low ; 
That no new fires or hea^n^ or earth infefi \ 
Keep tke mid-way^ > the middle way is beft. 

Addifbn. 
The Sublimity, which Ovid bf re bo|rrpwe4 from 
Euripides^ he has diminiihed, almoft vitiated^ hf 
Flouriflies, A fublimcr Image f ap no where be foun4 
than in the Song of J^eborab^ after Sifera^s^ l^efeatji 
Qudge. V. 28.—) where the vain-glorious Boafts of. 
Sifera*s Mother, wheA expefting his return,, and, 
as f^e was confident, his vi^lqrious yet^rn^arc de- 
fcribej r 

3^^ mother of Sifera hok*d pift at a windoq;^ and 
cried through the lattejfe^ Why is his chariof fo hng in 
coming? why tarry the wheels of his chariof s? Hef^ nvifi 
ladies anfwered her 5 yea^ jhe returned anfuoer to ker^ 
felf: Han)e they not Jfed? have they not divided the 
prey J to every man a damfel or two? po^Sifera apre^ 
of divers colours^ a frey'bf'dh&sioiow's of mdk^ 

L 3 n»OTV.^ 
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work J of divers coiours of fieedk-work on both Jidssj 
meet for the mck$ of them that take thfJpoU ? Dr. T?taree. 

3 The C(^^mira of Euripides k now entirely loft* 

4 Th^ folbwing Image in MiU^ is great atid 
dreadful* The fallen Angels fired by the Speech of 
their Leader, are too violent to yiel^ to his Propo* 
fal in Words, bat aflent'in ^ manner, that at once 
difplays tl\c Art of the Pdet, gives the Reader a 
terrible Idea . of the fallen Angels, and imprints a 
Dread and (iorror oix the Mind. 

Hejpake j and to eot^rm his words ^ out flew 
Millions of flaming fooords^ drawn from tbt thi^s 
Of mighty Cherubim : theptdden blaze 
Far round illumiffdhelh highly they ra^£ 
Againfi the Uighefl^ and fierce withgrajped arms 
Glafh^don their founding fhields the din of wary 
Hurling defiance toward- the vault of heav^. 

How vel)'emently does the Fury of Nortbumber- 
md exert it^lf in ShakefPet^^ when het hevs of the 
Peath'of .'his §on Hot^.. Thje I^age. and Diftrac,, 
tion of the furyiyirig JFatHer Ihews, how important 
the Soii was in his Ppinion. Nothing muft be, now/ 
he is riot: Nature itfelf muft fell with Percy. His 
^rief renders him frantip^ his Aqgerdelp^rate, 

LetJbeav*n kijs eaicth ! w^ kf not nafure'lys band 
Keep/tbe ,w^ldfl^^ kt order dic^ 

id[let^ ikh world, VpM^ be aflage 
]fof^e^i;phi0^^ fi Untiring a&z . 

But let.onfpi^tof tkeflrfl'bc^Qm 
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Onbhodf courfesj the rude Scene may end^ 

And darknefs be' the burier of the dead. 
^ ^ ToUius is of Opinion, that Longims blames nei*- 
ther the Thought o( Euripides nor jEfcbylus^ but only 
the word BAKx^y^h which, he fays, has not to much 
Sweetnefs, nor raiies fb nice an Idea, as the word 
^MliCMx^t/et. Dr. Pearce thinks, JSfchylus is cenfo- 
red for making the Palace inftind with Bacchanalian 
Fury, to which Euripides has given a fofter and 
fweeter Turn, by making the Mountain only refleft 
the Cries of the Baccbanab. 
. There is a daring Image, with an Expreffion of ^ 
harfh Sound, on account of its Antiquity, in Spen- 
ar^s Fairy-^en^ which may parallel that of JBf- 
cJjyJus : . 

She fmd biafpbemausjpeeebes forth did cajiy 

Jnd bitter curfes horrible, to tell ; 

^at e'en the "temple wherein fie was plat^dy 

Didquakf. to bear^ and nigh afunder brafl. 

Mbon ihews a greater bo|dne& of Fi&ion than 
cither Euripides or Mfchylusy and tempers it with thb 
utmofbPropriety, when at J/iamh eating the forbid- 
den Fruit, 

Earth trembkdftom her enirailsy as again 

In pangs y and nature gave a fecond groan i 

Sfy hwr^dj andinutt*ring thunder, form fad ^ops 

Wept, at compUating of the mortal Jin. 

6 The Tragedy of- Sophocles^ where this Appari- 
tion is defcribed, is entireljy^ loft. Dr^ Pearce 6b- 
ferves, that there is an unhappy Imitatbn of it in the 
beginning of Seneca^B 9f*oades % and another in Ovid 

L 4 Mktam^ 
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Metam. L nn. 441. neat without Spirit, and elegant 
without Grandeur. 

Ghofts'are very frequent in EngUJb Tragedies; but 
Ghofts, as well as Fairies, fcem to be tlie peculiar 
Province of Shake fpear. In fuch Circles none hut be 
could move with Dignity. That in Hamkt is intro*; 
duced with the utmofl Solemnity, awful throughout, 
and majeftic. At the appearance of Bahquo in Macy^ 
betb (Aft. 3. Sc. '5,) the Images are fet off in the 
ftrongeft Expreffion, and ftrike the Imagination with 
high degrees of Horror, which is fupported with furr. 
prizing Art through the whole Scene. 

There is a fine Touch of this Nature in Job iv. 1 3. 
In thoughts from the vifions of the pight^ when deep 
Jleep falleth on men^ fear came upon me^ and tremblings 
which made all my bones tojbake: 'Then a Jpirit pajfed 
before my face ^ the hair of my fiejh flood up. It flood 
ft ill ^ but I could not difcem the form thereof: an image 
yR^d before mine g^^j— there "wzs Jtlence'^and I beard 
a voice J iaying, ShaU mortal m<pi be morejvfl iban 
God? Sec, Sec. 

7 Simonides the Ceian was a celebrated Poet. C/- 
cero De orat. I. 2. declares him the Inventor of artifi, 
cial Memcry: and ^inSilian I x. c. i. gives him 
this Commendation as a Poet; I£s excellency lay in 
moving compio^n^ fo tk^f fof^f, prefer birn m tbispar^ 
ticular before all other 'liters. Dr. Pearc^^ 

§ E C T' k^l. 

I Such a fidemny &c.] The Obfervations on this 
Path ' are judicious and Iblid. But there is one infi^ 
pitely more folf m|i ^ awfol in Jeretmb x»l 5 . 

' ' But 
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But if ye mil not hear tbefe words^ Ifwear by my^ 
felf^ faith the Lordy that this houfe fhaU become a de^ 
filation. 

SttGeneJisxxxi. 16. zxidi Hebrews \i, 13. 

% Eupolis.'i He was an Athenian writer of Come- 
dy^ of whom nothing remains at prefent, but the re- 
nown of his Name. jyx.Pearce. 

3 But the grandeur y &c.] This Judgment is ad- 
mirable, and Lmginus alone &y& more^ than all the 
Writers on Rhetoric, that ever examined this PaP. 
&ge of Demoflhenes. S^uinSilian indeed was very fen- 
fible of the ridiculoufneis of ufing Oaths, if they .. 
wefe not applied as happily as the Orator has zp-^ 
plied them ; but he has not at the fame Time laid 
open the Dcfefts, which Jbmginus evidently difco- 
vers. In a bare Examination of this Oath in Ei^Us^ 
l^acier,. 

s E G T. xvni. 

I h not difcourfe enliven% &c.] Debordl/% 
words in the Perfon of Sijerah Mother, inftanced a- 
bove on another Occafion, are alfb a noble Example 
of the u& of Interrogations. Nor can I in this place 
pafs by a Pafiage in the hiflorical Part of Scripture ; 
I mean the words of Chrift, in this Figqre of Self*, 
interrogation and Anfwer. If^at went ye out into the 
wiUemefs to fee? a reed ftk^ with the wind? But 
what went ye out for to fee? a* man clothed in fifl> 
raiment ? behold^ they that wear foft clothing^ are in\ 
kings boufes? But what went ye out for to fee? a* 
frofbet? yea^ I fiy unto you^ more tbtm a ffophet^ 
Mat. xi. 7-9. jyr.Pearce, , - 
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> That t\\c Senfe receives Strength, as well as Beauty^ 
from this Figure, is no where lb viCble, as in the 
. poetical and prophetical Parts of Scripture. Num-^ 
berleis Inftances might be eafily produced, and we 
are puzzled how to pitch on any in particular, amidft 
fo fine Variety, left the Choice might give room .to 
call our Judgment in queftion, fDr taking no notice of 
others, that perhaps ^e more renurkable. 

' Any Reader will obferve, that there is a poetical 
Air in the Predidions of Balaam in the 23d Chaj^ei" 
iXNHfnbirs^ and that there is particularly an ua- 
cQmmon Grandeur in u 19. 

'iGad is not a man^' thai bejhouli Ue^ neither, tber 
Sim of Many that ke Jhould repeta. Hub be faid^ mi 
JhaB be not do it? or^ batb be Jfokm^. andJhMbe not 
make it good! 

What is the caufe of this Grandeur will immcdw 
ately be feen, if the Senfe be pre&:Ted, and the 
Wordft thrown oat of Interrogatbn : 

God is not a moM^ that he Jboidd Be^ neithep the 
Son <f Ad^j tba^ hi fixmld repent, tnat be has find^. 
bomUdo^ andudiathebas^kiy be wH mahe good. » * 

; The Difierenoe is la vifible, that it is needlefi tor 
^argeupoait. 

\ How artfully doesi Sf . P^in ^ixxvi. transfer bin 
. |)i&oarie&om Feftus XOJ^rifpa. In 'a. 26.he ^)eaks 
of him in the third Perlbn. ^* ^be King^ %she^ 
knoweA qf thefi tSirigsi^iefore xiahom I a^ J^akjreefyr^ 
theii iff ^e foHowing he turns fliort upon him ; iE}ngt 
^i^riffttx helie'aeS than the Prophets ! and immediately 
anfwers his own Queftion^ 4 knom dfM tb^beUeneS^ 
: ' The 
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The fmootheft Eloquence, the moft infinuating Com- 
pJaifance, could never have made fiich Impreflion on 
Jffrippa^ as this unexpefted and pathetic Addrefi. 

To thefe Inft^nces may be added the whole 38 th 
Chapter of Joh \ where wc behold the Almighty 
Creator expoflxrkting with his Creature, in Terms, 
which exprefe at once, the Majefty and Pcrfeftion of 
the ope, the Meannefe and Frailty of the other. There 
we fee, how vaftly ufeful the Figure of Interrogatiori 
is, in giving us a lofty Idea of the Deity, whilft every 
Queftion awes us into Silence, and infpircs a Scnfe of 
©ur own Infufficiency. 

2 IJere are two Wctt'ds in the Origbal, which are 
omitted in the Tranflation ; J^^^s r/^, fime Uif^^nof 
dumandi but they manifeftly debafe the Beauty of the 
Figure, Pr. Petirce has an ingenious Conjefture, 
that having been fomctime fet as marginal Explana- 
tions, they crept infenfibly into the Text. 

SECT. XIX. ' 

r ** The want of a fcrupulbus Connexion dmws 
•^ Things into a leflfer Compafi, and adds the greater 
** Spirit and Emotion.-5-For the more Rays arc 
5* collefted in a Point,- the more vigorous is the 
" Flame. Hence there is yet greater ^Wjpi&^jftf, when 
*• the Rout of an Army is Ihewn in the feme con- 
^* traced Manner, as in the 24th t)f the OifyJ/fy^ 
^^ /. 610. which has Ibme Refemblance to Sailulf^ 
^^ Deicriptien of the &me Thing, agreeable to his 
*' u&al Concifeaefi, in thefe four Word^ pplyi Si^^ 

Effiiy on the 04^9 p- ^*» ^ ^3if 
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. Voltaire has endeavoured to fhew the Hurry and 
Confiifion of a Batde, in the fame manner, m the 
Henrtade. Chant. 6. 

FranfoiSj ypfgloisj LprrainSy qm kfureur i^embkj 

Aimnfoimt^combMoimt^Jrafpoimt^niimrt^^ 

The tf urry and Diftraftion of Didoh Spirits, at 
Mneas^s Departure, is vlfible from the abrupt ^nd 
precipitate manner, in which fhe cpmtnands |ier Sq-r 
yants to endeavour to fipp him : 

— Ite^ 

Firtecitijldminas^ date veloy impelHte remos. 

JEneid. ii*. 

HaSle^ haul my GalUes (M % purfue the Foe ; 

Simg flaming Brands^ fetfaily and qukkfy row. 

Dryden^ 
S E C T, XX. 

1 When two or three are linked^ &c.— ] ./Vmongft 
the various and beautiful Inftances of an Aflemblage 
of Figures, which may be produced, and which io 
frequently occur in the beft Writings^ one, I bdieive, 
ias hitherto not been taken notice of 5 I mean the 
four laftVerfes of the.24th P/&fe. 

Uft up your beadsy O ye gatesj and be ye lift up; 
ye everlaSiing doors ^ and the King of glory fhaU come ini 
Who is the King of glory ? The Lordftrong and ffnghtyi 
the Dnrd mighty in battles. Uft up yow heads ^ Oye 
gates y and be ye Uft up ^ ye everlaffing doors ^ and the 
King jof glory fhall come in. Who is tlfe King of glory? 
The Lord of hoSis: be is the King of glory. - » 

There are innumerable Inibnces of this kind inth« 
|KX;tical Parts of Scripture, jwicularly, in the ScMig 

' of 
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of Deborah (Judges c. v.) and the Lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan (2 Samuel c. i.) There 
is fcarce one Thought in them, which is not figured ; 
nor one Figure, which is not beautiful. 

SECT. XXI. 

I Tou wiUfind that lyfmoothing^ &c.] No Writer 
ever made a lefs Ufe of Copulatives^ than St. Paid. 
His Thoughts poured in fb faft upon him^ that he 
had no leifurc to knit them together, by the help of 
Particles, but has by that means given them Weight, 
Spirit, Energy, and ftrong Significance. An Inftance 
of it may be fcen in 2 Corinth, c. vi. From v. 4, to 
lo, is but one Sentence, of near thirty differentMem- 
bers, which are all detached from one another ; and 
if the Copulatives be inferred after the Ifocratean man- 
ner ^ the Strength will be quite impaired, and the 
fedate Grandeur of the whole grow flat and heavy, 

SECT. XXII. 

I Virgil is very happy in his Application of this 
Figure, 

-^ MmamuTy & in media arma ruamus. 

iEneid. /. ii. v. 348, 
And again, 

Me^ me^ adfum qui feci ^ in me con^ertite ferrum. 

Id. lib. ix. V. 427, 

In both thefe Inftances, the Words are removed, 
out of their right Order, into an irregular Difpofi- 
tion, which is a natural Confequence of Dilbrder in 
the Mind. Dr.Pearce. 

There is a fine Hyperbaton in the 5 th Book of 
Paradife Loft ; 
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Sweet is the breath of mom j her rifingjweet^ 
PFitb charm of earlieft birds : fleafmt thefun^ 
When fk ft on this delightful land befpreads 
His orient beams ^ on berb^ tree ^ fruity andflrnxfr^ 
GUfl^ring with dew : fragrant the fertile earth 
Afterfoftfhoyfrs : andjweet the coming on 
Of gratefifl evening mild : tbenJUent nighty 
With this her folemn bird^ and this fair moon^ 
4nd theft the gems ofHeao^n^ her Starry train. 
But neither breath of momy whenjbe afcends^ 
With charm of ear He ft birds: nor herb^ fruit j flower ^ 
Glistering with dew : nor fragrance s^terfiow^rs : 
Nor grateful e^ning mild: norfiUnt nighty 
With this herjbkmn bird: nor walk by noon^ 
Or gUtt^ringJlar-Ugbty without theeis fweet. 

2 When men are a^uatedy &c.— -] Longinus here^ 
in explsunmg the Nature of the Hyperbaton^ and 
again in the Clpie of the SeAion, has naade uie of an 
H^baton^ or (to fpeak more truly j of a certain con- 
fufed and more extenfive Compafi of a Sentence. 
Whether he did this by Accident, or Defign, I can- 
not determine J tho* UFevre thinks it a piece of Art 
in the Author, in order to adapt the Diftibn to the 
Subjeft, Dr. Pearce. 

3 ^ Imitation of thefe^ &c.— ] This fine Remark 
may be iUuftrated by a celebrated Pa(iage in Sbake^ 
^ar^s Hamlet y where the Poet's Art has hit off the 
ftrongeft and moft exaft Refemblance of nature. The 
Behaviour of his Mother makes fuch Imprefllonon 

. the young Prince, that his Mind is big with Ab- 
horrence of it, but Exprellions fail him. He begins 

abrupdy. 
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abruptly, but as Reflexions croud thick upon his Mind, 
he runs off into Commendations of his Father, Some 
Tin^ after, his Thoughts turn again on that Aftion of 
his Mother, which had raifed hisRefentments, but he 
only touches it, and flies off ag^in. In fhort he takes 
up eighteen Lines in telling us, that his Mothi^r mar* 
ried again, in leis than two Months after her HuP 
band's Death. 

But two months dead! nay^ not Jo mucb^ not twh^ 
So excellent a King^ that was to this 
Hyperion to a Satyr : fo loving to my mother ^ 
That be permitted not the wind} of heanfn 
Vifit her face too roughly. Heanfn and earth ! 
Mufl I remember? — why^ Jhe would ha^ on hkn^ 
-4f if increafe of afpetite had grown 
By what it fed on \ yet within a month^^-^ 
Let, me not think"— ^Frailty j thy name is Woman I 
A Httle month l-'—'^or ere thofejhoes were old^ 
With which fie follow^ d my poor father' s hody^ 
Uke Niobe aU tear s^^'^why Jhe y eifnfbe—^ 
Oh heanfn ! a beafl that wants dijcourje of redfon^- 
Would have mourned longer-married with mine uncle ^ 
Mf father* s brother y no more like my father y 
nan I to Hercules. Within a month!"— 
Ere yet the fait of moji unrighteous tears 
Had left theflufhing of her gaUed eyes y 
She married. Oh molf wicked fpeedl 
. 4. He feems to invert y &c— ] The eloquence of 
St. Pauly in moft of his Speeches and Argumentations, 
bears a very great Refemblance to that ofDemoSbenesp 
f^ deicribed in this Section by Ltn^jmus. Some ira« 
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portant Point being always uppermoft in his View^ 
he often leaves hb Subjeft, and flies from it with brAve 
Irregularity, and as unexpectedly again returns to hit 
Subjeft, when one would iniagine that he had entirely 
loft fight of It. For inftancci in his Defence before 
King^S^ippa^ ASs c. xxvi. when^ in order to wipe oflF 
the A(perfions thrown upon him by the Jffdosi that he 
was a turbulent and (editions Perfbn, he fets out with 
clearing hh Chafafteri pfo'ving the Integrity di his 
Morals, and his inofienfive unblameable Behaviour^ 
asone,who hoped^ by thofe means, tc^ attain thatHap- 
pinels of another Life, fbr which the twelt^e Tribes 
l^ed God continually in the Tem'ple i on a fiidden 
he drops the Gontinuation of his DefenCe, and cries 
out, " Whyjbould it be thought & J%ing incredibk nvitb 
** you^ that God Jhotild raife the dead? '* It might be 
reafonably expefted, that this would be the End of 
his Argument ; but by flying to it^ in fo quick dnd 
unexpefted a Tranfition, he! catches fifis Audience be- 
fore they arc aware, and ftrikes duittb his Enemies^ 
tho* they will not be convinced. And this Point 
being once carried, he comes about again as unex- 
pcftedly, by, / verihf thought^ &c. and goes on with 
his Defence, tiU it brings him again to the lame 
Pomt of the Refiirreftion, in v. 23. 

SECT. XXIIL 
t Pofyptotes] Lmgims gives no Inftance of fliis 
Figure! but one may be produced from Cicero\ Ora- 
tion for Celius^ where he fays: " We will contcndl 
♦* with Arguments, we will refute Acculations bf 
k ^* Evidences brighter than light itfclf : Fad %JI 

*« engags 
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*• engage with Fad, Caufe with Caufe, Reafon with 
" Reafon/* To which may be added thvit of Firgil^ 
iEn. /. X. ly. 361; 

^^^^Haeret pedefes^ defifufque vird vif. 

Dr. Pearci. 
a CoUeHions .1 The Orator makes ufe of this Fi- 
gure, when inftead of the Whole of a Thing, he num-^ 
bcrs up all its Particulars : of which we have an In* 
ftance in Cicero's Oration for Marcellus: 'The Centu- 
rion has no Jhare in this Honour^ the Lieutenant none^ 
the Cohort iione\ the Trobp none. If Cicero had faidj 
ff2>^ Soldiers have no Jhare in this Honour ^ this would 
have declared his Meaning, but hot the Force of the 
Speaker. See alfo ^inSlilian^ Inftit. drat. /. viii. c.i.di 
conger ie verborum ac fententiarum idemj^ificdfitium. 

Dr. Pearci: 

3 Charges.} SiuinSliUan gives an Inftatice of this 
' Figure, Injiit. or at. I. ix. r. 3 . ff om Cicero^s Oratioii 

for Sex. Rofcius : " For tho* he is Matter of fo much 
*' Art, as to fecirt the only Perfon alive, who is fit 
f * to appear uplon the Stage ; yet he is poffeffed of 
** fiich noble Qualities, that he feems to be the only 
•' Man alivej who may fcem wortliy nevef to appeaf 
^ there. Dr. Pearce. 

4 Gradations^ There is ixi Inftarice of tliis tigurg 
in Rom. v. It is continued throughout the Chapter', 
but the Branches of the latter part appear not plainly, 
becaufe of the Tranfpofitions. It begins ver. i . "there- 
fare being jujiified by faith ^ we have peace with GoJ^ 
through our Lord Jefiis Chrift. By whom alfo we haifi 
0ccefi by faith into this Grace ^ wherein wefiand^ and re- 
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joke in hope of the glory of God. And not only fo^ huP 
we glory in iriiuhiions alfoj knowing that tribulation 
Worketb patience ; and patience^ experience 5 and expe- 
rience y bope\ and hope maketb not qfhamed^ hecaufe^ 
&c. &c. 

5 Changes either cf tim^^gender'^^ Changes of 
Gafe and Gender fall ndt under the Diftrift of the 
Englijb Tongue. On thofe of Time, Ptrfon, and 
Number, Longinus enlarges in the Sequel. 

6 The Beauty of this Figure will, I fear, be loft 
in the Tranflation. But it muft be obferved, that the 
Word crowds is of the fingular, and appear ^ of the 
plural Number. Allowance muft be made in liich 
cafes, for when the Genius of another Language will 
not retain it, the original Beauty muft unavoidably 
fly off: 

7 For to bang fucb Trappings ^ &c. — -— ] I have 
given this Paflage fiich a Turn, as, I hope, will clear 
the Meaning to an EngUft> Reader. The literal 
Tranflation is. For bangifig the bells every where fa- 
vours too nmcb of the Sophiii or Pedant. The Meta- 
phor is borrowed from a Cuftom among the An*- 
cients, who at public Games and Concourfes were 
ufed to hang little Bells {KdJ'iivAi) on the Bridles 
and Trapping of their Horfes, that their continual 
chiming might add Pomp to the Solemnity. 

The Robe or Ephod of the H^h-prieft, in th* 

Mbfaic Difpenfation, had this Ornament of Bells, tho^ 

another Reafon, befides the Pomp and Dignity of the 

Sound, is alledged for it in Exodtts xxviii. 33,— ' 

I S E C T. 
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SEC T. XXIV. 

I Befides all Peloponnefiis.] Inftead of, all the In^ 
habitants of Pehponnefus^ were at that time rent into 
FaSiions. 

' St. Paul makes ufe of this Figure, jointly with a 
Change of Perfon, on feven^l Occafions, and with 
diflfefent Views. In R^m. vii. to avoid the dired 
Charge of Difobedience on the whole Body of the 
Jews^ he transfers the Difcourfe into the firft Perfon, 
and {o charges the IniiifHciency and Frailty of all his 
Countrymen on himfelf, to guard againft the Invidi* 
oufnefi, which^an open Accuiation might have drawn 
upon him. 5^^ver. 9-25, 

2 Tbe whole ^eatre.} Inftead of, all the People in 
the Theatre. Miletus was a City of lonia^ which the 
Perfians befieged and took. Phrynichus^d.Tr2igkFoQt^ . 
brought a Play on the Stage, about the Demolition 
of this Citv, But the Athenians (as Herodotus informs 
us) fined him a thouland Drachma ^ for ripping open 
afrefh their doraeftic Sores ; and publifhed an Edift, 
that no one fhould ever after write on that Subjedt. 

Dr. Pearce. 

Shakejpear makes a noble ufe of this Figure, in 
the following Lines from his Anthot^ and Cleopatra^ 
tho* in theClole, there iSa very ftrong Dafh of the 
Hyperbole : 

• ■ fhe city caft 

Her people out upon ber^ and Anthony 

Entbroffd Pti^market-pkce^ didjk alone 

WhiffSng to tfair I which but for vacancy^ ^ 

M 2 i&4 
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Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra tooj 
And made a gap in nature. — : — 

SECT. XXV, 

I So Virgil Rn. I. xu ver. 637. 
Orfilocbus Romulij quando ipfum borrehat adire^ 
Haftam intorltt equOj ferrumquefub aure reliquit. 
^uofonipesiHufuritdrduuSj altaqiiejaSlat 
Vidneris impatiens adreHo peSlore crura. 
Vohntur ilk excujfus bum.' ■ ■ ■ 
By making ufe of the prefent Tenfe, Virgil makes 

the Reader fee alrrioft with his Eyes, the Wound of 
, the Horfe, and the fall of the Warriour, Dr. Pearce. 

SECT. XXVI. 

1 Virgil fupplies another Inftance of the Efficacy 
of this Figure, in the ^n. 1. viii. ver. 689, 

Una onmes ruere^ ac totum Jpumare reduclis 
Convoljim remis roftrifque tridentibus aquor, 
Alta petunt : pelago credas innare revolfas 
CycladaSj aut monies concurrere montibus altos. 
The AUufions in the laft two Lines prodigi- 
oufly heighten and exalt the Subjeft. So ^affo 
defcribes the Horror of a Battle very pompoufly, in 

his Gierufalemme liherata^ Canto gno. • 
V horror y la crudelta, latema^ illutto 

VandHntomofcorrendo: et invar ia imago 
Vincitrice la morteerrar per tutto 

Vedre§li^ et andeggiar di fangue un lago. 

2 Solomanh Words, in Prov. viii. 54. bear fome Rc- 
fcmblance, in the Tranfition, to tlys Inftance from 

I *fiomer : She crietb at tbe gates j at the entry of the city^ 

at 
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at the coining in of the d/oors • » Untoyou^ men^ I ' 

cally and nrf voice is to the fins of men. Dr, Pearce. 

There is alfo an Example of it, in St. Luke v. 14. 
And be comtnandeth him to tell no man^ but . Go^ 
Jhew thyfelfto the prieft. 

And another more remarkable, in Pfalm cxxviii. 2. , 
Blejfed are all they that fear the Lord^ and walk in bis 
way — For thou fhalt eat the labours of thy hand. 
Oh ! well is tbee^ and happy fhalt thou he. 

It is obfervable, that the latter Part of this Verfe 
tranfgrefles .againft the Rules of Grammar; but I . 
think the Spirit would have been much impau-ed, 
had it been. Oh! weUart tbou^ inftead of. Oh! well , 
is thee. It is a beautiful Difbrder, and 4ocs Ho^ 
nour to the Tranflators. 

SECT. XXVII. 

I There is a celebrated and mafterly Tranfition of 
this kind, in the 4th Book of Mlton^s Paradife I^Jl. 

Thus at their fhady lodge arrived, both floods 
Both turrfdy and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sfyj air^ earthy and heanfn^ 
Which they beheld^ the moon^s rejplendent globe 
And Starry pk — -^ "Thou alfo mad*fl the nigbt^ 
Maker omnipotent^ and thou the day. 

Mr. Addifon obferves, '^ That moft of the modem 
" Heroic Poets have imitated the Ancients, in Be- 
" ginning a Speech, without premifmg that the Per- 
•■' fon faid thus, or thus -, but as it is cafy to imitate 
" the Ancients in the Omiffion of two or three 
*• Words, it requires Judgment to do it in fuch a 



I 
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^* manner, as they fliall not be miffed, and that the 
J* Speech may begin naturally without them. 

2 HecaPdeus.'] He means HecatMS'tht Mikfian^ the 
firft of the Hiftorians, according to Suidas^ who Wrote 
in Profe. Langhaine. 

3 .Std Macks him afnjk, &c.-^] This Figure is 
very artfully ufed by St. Faul^ in his Epiftle to the 
Romans. His Drift is to Ibcw, that the JtWs were 
not the People of God, exclufive of the Gentiles^ 
and h^d no moit Re^n than they, to form fuch 
high Pretenfions, fince they had been equally guilty 
of violating the moral Law of God, which was an- 
tecedent to the MrftUcj and of eternal Obligation. 
Yet not to e^alperate the Jews at letting out, and fo 
render them averfe to all the Arguments he might 
afterwards produce, he begins with the Gentiles^ and 
gives a black Catalogue of all their Vices, which (in 
reality were, as well as) appeared exceffively heinous 
in the Eyes of the Jewsj till in the Beginning of the 
fccond Chapter, he unexpeftedly turns upon them 
with, ^tberefone tbm art inexcufable^ man^ wbofoever 
thou art that judgeft^ ver. i . and again, ver. 3 . -4»i 
tbinkeft tb(m tbis^ O maii^ that judgiil them which do 
fuch things^ and doeft the fam^ that thou Jhalt ejcape 
the judgement of God^ &c. &c. If the whole be read 
with Attention, the Appftle's Art will be found fur- 
prizing, his Eloquence will appear grand, his Strokes 
cutting, the Attacks he makes on the Jews liicceffive, 
?md rifing in their Strength. 

, 4 In thefe Verfes Penelope^ after flie had fpoke oi 
fhe Suitors in the thir4 Perfon, fecms on a fuddcn 
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exafperated at their Proceedkfgs, and addfefles her 
Difcoarfe to them as if they were prefent, 
JVhy tbusy ungerfrous mm^ devour my Son ? &c. 
To which Paflage in Homer ^ one in Virgil bears 
great Rcfemblance, Mn. iii* v. 708. 
— Hie plagt tot tenfejtatibus aSuSy 
Heu ! genitorem^ omnis cur a cafujque kvameftj 
Amitio Anchifm 5 Uc me^ pater eptvme^feffum 
DeJeriSybett! tantis neqmcquamereptepericUs. 
As does a Paflage alio iq the poetical Book of 
J (Ay c. xvi. ver. 7. where, after he had faid of Godj 
jBa/ nowi be batb made me weary ^ hy a fudden Tranfition, 
he addrefles his Speech to God in the Words imme- 
diately following, tbou baft made defolate all my com^ 
party. Dr. Pearce. 

SECT. XXVIII. 
• I Archbifhop Jtlhtfon will afford us an Inflance 
of the Ufe of this Figure, on the fame Thought al- 
moft as that quoted by Longinus from Plato. 

When we confider, that we have but a little 
while to be here, that we are upon our Journey 
travelling towards our heavenly Country, where 
we fhall. meet with all the Delights we can de- 
fire ; it ought not to trouble us much, to endure 
Storms and foul Ways, and to want many of 
thcrfe Accommodations we might expeft at home. 
This is the common Fate of Travellers, and we 
mufl take Things as we find them, and not look 
to have every thing jufl to our Mind. Thele M& 
ficul ties and Inconveniencies will fhordy be over, 
•' and after a few Days will be quite forgotten, and 

M 4 ^ ^ V«. 
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*<^ be to us as tho' they had never been. And when 
we are fafely landed in our own Country, with 
what Plealiire ihall we look back on thofe rough 
^rand boifterous Seas we havp ielcaped?'* i VoK 
f. 98. Folio. 

In each Paflage, Death is the principal Thought, 
%o which all the Circumftances of the Circumlocutions 
chiefly refer; but the Archbifliop has wound it up to 
a greater Height, and tempered it with more agree- 
able and more extenfivg Sweetnefi. Vlalo interrs his 
Jieroes, and then bids therp Adieu \ but the Chriftiaij 
Orator condudls them to a better World, from 
whence he gives them a Retrofpeft of that, thro^ 
whiph they have pafled •, to enlarge the Comforts, 
and give them a higher Enjoyment of the future. 

2 Tthe female Difeafe."] The Beauty of this Peri- 
fhrafis^ which Longinus {o highly commends, ap- 
pears not at prefent. Commentators indeed have laT 
boured hard to difcovcr what this Difeafe was, and 
abundance of Remarks, learned and curious to be 
fure, have been made upon it. It is Pity Madame 
J)(icier never undertook it, for if the Ladies can- 
not explain it, Ifancy no body ever will. 

SECT. XXIX. 
I Grcumlocuiion is indeed^ &c.— — ] Shake/pear ^ 
in King Richard the Second, has made fick John of 
Gaunt pqur out fuch a Multitude to exprefe England^ 
as never was, nor ever will be met with again. 
Some of them indeed found very finely, at leafl", lii 
f he Ears of an EngUflman : For Inftance, 
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^is royal thron& of kings ^ this feat of Mars, 
^is other Eden, detny paradife^ 
ms fortrefs built by nature for herfelf 
Againfi infeSion and the hand of ^ war 5 
?J/j happy breed of men^ this little worlds 
^is peciousftone fet in thejiher fea. ■ 

SECT. XXXI. 

1 There never was a Line of higher Grandeur, or 
more honourable to human Nature, ^prefled at the 
lame Time in a greater Plainnefi and Simplicity of 
Terms, than the following, in the Effay on Man^ 

An honeft Marfs the npbkft PFork of God. 

2 Vulgar ^erms are fometitpes fnuch fnor^j &c.i 1 ] 
Images, drawn from common Life or faipiliar Ob- 
je6ts, ftand in need of a deal of Judgment to fup- 
port and keep them from finking, but have a much 
better EfFeft, and are far more expreflive, when 
managed by a skilful Hand, than thofe of a higher 
feature : The Truth of this Remark is vifible from 
thefe Lines in Shakefpear^^ Romeo ^d Juliet : 

— — Iwoul^ have thee gone j 
And yet no further than a wanton^ s bird^ 
That lets it hop a tittle from her hand^ 
Uke a poor Prifoner in bis twijied gyves ^ 
And with afilk thread puUs it back again^ 
So hvjng jealous of its liber ty.^^-^r^ 

Mr. Addifon has made ufe of an Image of a lower 
Nature in his Cato^ where the Lover cannot part 
with his Miflrefi without the higheft Regret, as 
|he Lady cpuld not with her Lover in the for- 
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mcr Inftance from Sbakefpear. He has touch'd it 
with equal Delicacy and Grace : 

72w oe^r the dfing hmp itfunfiea^fiame 
Hangs quivering to a point j kaps off hy fit 5^ . 
Aid falls againj as lotb to quit its bold, 
. I have ventured to give thefc Inftances of the 
Beauty and Strength of Images taken from low and 
conunon Otgefts, becaufe what the Critic %s of 
Terms, holds equally in regard to Images. An Ex- 
preflion is not the worfe for being obvious and fami- 
liar, for a judicious application gives it new Dignity 
-and ftrohg Significance* All Images and Words are 
dangerous to fuch as want Genius and Spirit. By 
their Management, grand Words and Images hn- 
properly thrown together fink into Burlcfque and 
jfoonding Nonfenfe, and the eafy and familiar arc 
tortured into infipid Fuftian. A true Genius will fteer 
fecurely in either Courfe, and with fuch bold Ra(h- 
ne(s on particular Occafions, that he will almoft touch 
upon Rocks, yet never receive any Damage. This 
Remark, in that part of it which regards the Terms, 
may be illuftrated by the following Lines of Sbake- 
fpear^ fpoken by Apenumtus to ^iman^ when he had 
abjured all human Society, and vow'd to pafs the re- 
mainder of his Days in a Defert. 

..^ JVbat ? thiniejl Jbou 

^at the bleak air^ thy boiftWous cbamberlain^ 
Will put thy Jhirt on warm ? will tbefe moift trees y 
^at boFve out-Hifd tbe eagle ^ page thy heels ^ 
Andfksp when thou point^Jf out ? wiU tbe cold hrook^ 
Candied with ice^ cawdle thy morning tafte 

To 
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To cure thy o^er-night^s furfcU? Call the creatures^ 

Whofe flaked natures live in all the fpite 

Or wreakftd hea^n^ whoje hare unhoufed trunks^ 

To the confli£iing elements expos' d^ 

Anjwer meer nature \ bid them flatter thee 5 

Oh! thouJhaUfind"-—^ 

The whole is carried on with 9o much Spirit, and 
fiipported by fuch an air. of Solemnity, that it is noble 
and afFefting. Yet the fame ExpreflSons and AUu* 
fions, in inferior Hands, might have retained their 
original Bafenefs, and been quite ridiculous. 

SECT. XXXII. 

I Demofthenes^ in this Inftance, burfts not out upon 
the traiterous Creatures of Philips with fuch Bitternefc 
and Severity, ftrikes them not dumb, with fach a 
continuation of vehement and cutting Metaphors, as 
St. Jude Ibme profligate Wretches in his EpifUe, 
V. 12, 13. 

Thefe are fpots in your fec^s of charity^ when they 
feaft with you^ feeding themfehes without fear : clouds 
they are without water j carried about of winds : trees^ 
whofe fruit withereth^ without fruity pluck" d up by the 
roots : raging waves of the fea, foaming out their own 
/home : wandring ftars^ to whom is referved the blacks 
nefs of darknefs for ever. 

By how much the bold Defence of Chriftianity, 
^ againil the lewd Pra£lices, in&tiable Lufts^ and im- 
pious Blafphemies of wicked abandoned Men, is moi^ 
glorious than the Defence of a petty State, againft 
the Intrigues of a foreign Tyrant ; or, by how mud^ 
vpQxt honourable and praife-wortby it is^ to contend 
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for the Glory of God and Religion, than the Repu- 
tation of one Republic ; by fo much, does this Paf- 
lagex)f the Apoftle exceed that of Demojlhenes^ com- 
mended by Lmginus^ in force of Expreffion, liveli- 
nefi of Allufion, and height of Sublimity. 

^ Bold Metaphors^ and tbofe too in great plenty^ &c.] 
This Remark (hews the Penetration of the Judg- 
ment of Lmginus^ and proves the Propriety of the 
llrong Metaphors in Scripture ; as when Arrows are 
fiUd to be drunk with bloody and a Jword to devour 
fiejh, (Dcut xxxii. 42.) It illuftrates the Eloquence 
of St. Faul^ who ufes ftronger, more expreffive, and 
more accumulated Metaphors, than any other Wri- 
ter; as when^ for Inftance, he ftiles his Converts, 
His joy^ bis crown^ bis hope^ bis glory ^ bis crown of re^ 
joicing. (Phil, iii. 9.) When he exhorts them to put m 
Cbrifi. (Rom. xiii. 14.) When he fpeaks againft the 
Heathens, wbo had changed the truth of God into a 
lye. (Rom. i. 2 5 .) When againft wicked men, wbofe end 
is deftruSlion^ wbofe God is their belly ^ and wbo fe glory 
is their fhame. (Phil. iii. 19.) See a Chain of ftrong 
ones, Rom. iii. 13-18. 

3 The Allegory or Chain of Metaphors that oc- 
curs in Pfdm Ixxx. 8. is no way inferior to this of 
Plato. The royal Author fpeaks thus of the People 
of Ifraelj under the Metaphor of a Vine : 

^tbou baa brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hafi 

cast out the heathen^ and planted it. Thou madtfl room 

for it^ and when it bad taken rooty it filled the land. 

^e bills were covered with thejhadow of it^ and the 

^ houghs thereof were like the goodfy cedar-trees. She 

■ fireub'd out her branches unto the fea^ and her boughs 

mfc^be river. Dr. Pearce. ^^! 
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St. Paul has nobly defcribed, in a corttinuadpn of 

Metaphors, the Chriftian Armour, in his Epiftle to 

the Epbef. vi. 1 3 • 

The fublime Defcription of the Horfe, in Job 
c. xxxix. 19-25. has been highly applauded by fe- 
veral Writers. The Reader may fee fome juft Ob- 
servations on It, in the Guardian N^ 86. Bat the 
29th Chapter of the lame Book will afford as fine Inr 
ftances of the Beauty and Energy of this Figure, as 

can any where be met with. 

» 

Ob that I were as in months pajl^ as in the iays 
when God preferved mel'^when the Almighty was 
yet with me^ when my children were about me : when I 
wafhed my fteps with butter^ and the rock poured me 
M rivers of oill-^^When the ear heard me^ then it 
llejfed me ; and when the eye faw me^ it gave witnefs 
to me. The bleffing of him that was ready to perifh^ 

came upon me^ and I caufed the' widcmfs heart to 
fingforjoy. I put on right eoufnefs^ and it clothed me: 
my judgment was as a robe and a diadem, I was eyes 
to the blindy and feet was I to the iame. I was a fa- 
ther to thepor. 

There is another beautiful' ufe of this Figure in the 
ktter part of the 65 th Pfalm. The Defcription is 
lively, and what the French call ridnte^ or laughing. 
It has indeed been frequently obferved, that the 
Eaflern Writings abound very much in ftrong Mc* 
taphors, but in Scripture they are always liipported 
by a Ground-work of mafculine and nervous Strengtb^ 
without which they are apt to fwell into ridiculous 
Bombaft. 
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4 Lyfias.l He was one of the ten celebrated Orators 
of Aibens. He was a neat, elegant, correft, and 
witty Writer, but not fublime. Cicero calls him prop€ 
perfe^um^ almoft perfeft. ^inSiilian lays he was nvore 
like a clear Fountain, than a great River. 

SECT. XXXIII. 

1 In pq/^g our judgment^ &c.] So Horace, Ep. 
I. ii. Ep. i. 262. 

Difcit enim citih meminitque Ubentih illud^ 
^uodquis deride t J quam qiwdprobat £5? verier atur. 

2 I judge them J &c.] So Horace^ Ars Poet. 351. 
*— «^' plura nitent in carmine^ non ego paucis 
Offendor maculiSy qims aut incur ia fudit^ 

Aut humana parum cavit natura 

3 ^0* they cannot every where boaft^ &c.] S6 
Mr. Pope^ in the Spirit of Longinus : 

Great wits fometimes may gloriottfy offend^ 
And rife to faults true critics dare not mend 9 
From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part ^ 
Andfnatcb a grace beyond the rules of art 'j 
Which J without pqffing thro* the judgment J gains 
^ibe hearty and all its end at once attains. 

Eflay on Criticifin, 

4 AppoUonius.l AppoUonius was born at Alexandria^ 
but called a Rhodian, becaufe he refided at Rhodes. 
He was the Scholar of Callimachus^ and fiicceeded 
Eratqfibenes as Keeper of Ptolemfs library: He 
wrote the Argonautics^ which are ftill extant. Of this 
Poet ^utn^ilian has thus given his Judgment, In/iit, 

^ prat. /. X. c. i. He publifhed a Performance^ which 

was 
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was not defpic^k^ but had a certain even Mediocrity 
throughout. DrrPearce. 

5 Eratofthenes.'] Eratqftbenes the Cyrenaan^ Scho- 
lar of Callinmcbus the Poet. Among other Pieces 
of Poetry, he wrote the Erigone. He was Prcdecet 
Ibr to jfyilhniusj in Ptolemfs Library at Alexandria. 
Dr. Pearce. 

6 Bacchylidesi] A Greek Poet, famous for Lyric 
Verfc ; born at Julis^ a Town in the Ifle of Ceos. 
He wrote the Apodemics^ or the Travels of a Deity. 
The Emperor Julian was (o pleas'd with his Verfes, 
that he is laid to have drawn from thence Rules for 
the condu<5t of Life. And Hiero the Syracufan 
thought them preferable even to Pindar\ by a judg- 
ment quite contrary to what is given here by lumgir 
nus. Dr. Pearce. 

7 16 the Chian.] A Dithyramiic Poet, who, be- 
fide Odes, is laid to have compofed forty Fables. 
He is called by jtrijlophanes^ The Eqftern Star^ be- 
caufe he died, whilft he was writing an Ode that be- 
gan with thofe Words. Dr. Pearce. 

8 The CEdipus of Sophocles.] The CEdipus ^yran- 
nus^ the moft celebrated Tragedy of Sophocles^ which 
(as Dr. Pearci obferves) Poets of almoft all Nati- 
ons have endeavoured to imitate, tho* in my Opi- 
nion very little to their Credit. 

SECT. XXXIV. 

1 The graces'— of Lyfias.] For the clearer under- 

ftanding of this Paflage, we muft obfcrve, that there 

arc two Ibrts of Graces ; the one majeftic and graven 

and proper for the Poets, the other .fxm^le aad 
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like Railleries in Comedy. Thofe of the laft forts 
enter into the G^mpofition of the poliQied Stile, calK 
ed by the Rhetoricians y?.cKpvfhy ^iyov; and of this 
kind were the Graces of Ljifias^ who in the Judg- 
ment of DiofQfius of Halicamafsy excelled in the 
poliflied Sale -, and for this Reafon Cicero calls him, 
venuftiffmum Orator em. We have one Inftance of the 
Graces of this pretty Orator. Speaking one Day a- 
gainft JEfchineSy who was in love with an old Wo^ 
man, fli? is enamoured^ cried he, with a Lad^^ wbofi 
Teeth tna^ be counted eafier than her Fingers. Upon 
this account Demetrius has rank'd the Graces of I^ 
Jiasy in the fame Clafs, with thofe of SopbroHy 2l Farce-» 
writer. Dacier. 

2 Had he ever attempted — as a foil to Hyperides.} 
Hj/peridesy of whom mention has been made alreadj^; 
and whom the Author in this Seftion compares with 
Demojihenesy was one of the ten famous Orators of 
Athens. He was Platd^s Scholar, and thought by 
fome to have fhared with Lycurgus in the public 
Adminiftration. His Orations for fhryne and Atbe- 
fiogenes were very much efteemed, tho' his Defence 
of the former owed its Succefs to a very remarkable 
Incident, mentioned by Plutarch. {Life of the ten 
Orator Sy inHyperides,) 

Phryne was the moft. famous Courtezan of that 

Age, her Form fo beautiful, that it was. taken as 

a Model, for all the Statues of Venus carved at that 

Time, throughout Greece : Yet an Intrigue between 

her and Hyperides grew fo fcandalous, that an Accu- 

fiition was preferred againft her, in the Courts of 

Jt'ens. 
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Athens. H^erides defended her with all the Art and 
Rhetoric, which Experience and Love could te^h 
him, and his Oration for her was as pretty and beau- 
tiful as his Subjeft. But as what is fpoke to the Ears 
makes not Ig deep an Impreffioni as what is fliewn 
to the Eyesi Hyperides found his Elbquence unavail- 
bg, and efFe&ually to ibften the Judg^, uncovered 
the Lady's Bdibm. Its Ihowy Whitenefe was an 
Argument in her Favour not to be refilled, and 
therefore fhe was immediately acquitted^ 

Lmginus^s Remark is a Compliment to Hyperidesi 
but docs a lecret Honour t6 Demojihenes. Hyperi-^ 
des was a graceful^ gentbel Speaker^ bne that cobld 
lay pretty Things, divert his Audience, and when ^ 
Lady was the Topic, quite out-fhine Dmoftbenes 5 
whofe Eloquence was too grand to appear for any 
thing, but Honour and Liberty. Then he could 
warm, tranfportj and triudiph; could revive in his de- 
generate Countrymen a Love of their Country and a 
Zeal for Freedom ; could ntake them cry out in Rage 
and Fury, Let us armi let us away^ let lis march a- 
gainfi PhUip. 

S E C t. XXXV. 
I Nor do we reckon^ &c.] We have a noble De- 
fcription of. the Vukano of Mtnd in Virpl^ Mn. /. iii. 
^i 57 1 . which will illuftrate this Paflage in Lmgims i 
<»^— Horrificis juxta timat Mtna minis ^ 
Inter dumque atram porutnpit ad libera Huhem, 
T:urbine fumantem piceo & candeme favilldy 
Attollitque gloios fiammaruni^ ^ Jtderd lafnhit : 
tnterdum [copulos^ wolfaque ^cera mntU 

K. is 
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Erigit eruHanSyliquefalfaqHe faxajiib auras 
Cum gemitu ghmerati fmtdoque exaftuat into. 
■ J^e coafi where lEtrn liesy 

' Horrid and wafte^ its entrails fraught with fire ; 
That ft9W cajis out dark fumes and pitchy clouds y 
Vajifhovfrs of qfhes ho^ring in the ffnoh\ 
^ Now belches, molten fiones^ and ruddy flames 
. InceHs*dj or tears up mountains iy the roots^ 
. Orjkr^s a broken rock aloft in air. 
Hhe bottom works with fmother^dfire, invoked 
In pejUletUial vapours y flench ^ andfmoke. 

Mr. Addifbn. 
I Jjfngimis*s flioit Dcfcription has the fame Spirit 

1 and Grandeur with Virgil^s. Thtftdera kmbit in the 

fborth line has the SwelJ in it, which Longinus^ Seft. 
iii. calls fiiper-tragical. This is the Remark of Dr. 
Pearce\ and it is obfervable, that Mr. Addifon has 
! taken no notice of thofe Words in his Tranflation. 




SECT. XXXVI. 

I Nevep fails of its ufe and advantage,'] Longinus 
in the preceding Seftion had .faid, that Men view 
with Amaze the celeftial Fires (fiich as the Sun and 
Moon) tho* they are frequently obfcured ; the caft 
is the fame with the burning Mountain uEtna^ tbo^ 
it calls up pernicious Fire from its Abyis : But herej 
when he returns to the fublime Authors, he inti- 
mates, that the Sublime is the more to be admired, 
becaufe far from being ufelefi or amufing, it is o: 
great fervice to its Authors, as well as to the Public 
Dr. Pearce. 

2 Colojfus.] 
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2 Colojfus.'] The Cohjfus was a moft famous Sta- 
tue of Apolh^ erefted at Rhodes by Jalyjius^ of a Size 
fo vafl) that the Sea fan, and Ships of thb greateft 
Burden failed, betweeo its L^gs. Idem. 

SECT. XXXVII. 

. I Similes and Cmparifons differ.] The ittanner 
in which Similes or Companions differ from Meta^ 
phors^ we cannot know from Longims^ becaufe of the 
Gap which follows in the Original y but they differ 
only in the Expreffion. To fay that, jfef Eyes are the 
Eyes of a Bove^ or that. Cheeks are a Bed of Spices^ 
are fb-ong Metaphors, which become Comparifbns, if 
expreffed thus, are as the Eyes of a Dove^ or as a Bed 
of Spices. Thefe two Comparifons are taken from 
the Defcription of the Beloved in the Song of Soh^ 
mon (v. 10-16.) in which there are more of great 
Strength and Propriety, and an uncommon Sweet* 
neis. 

My Beloved is fweet and ruddy ^ the chief ammg ten 
thoufand. His Head is as the moft fine g0ld \ bis hcks 
are hufhy^ and black as a raven. I£s eyes are as the 
tr^es of a dove hy the rivers of water^ wqflfd with 
milk^ and fitly fet. His cheeks are as a hedof fpicex^ 
as Jweet flowers 5 bis lips tike lilies^ dr^fing fioeet- 
fmelling myrrh. His hands are as gold-rings fet with 
the beryl : his belly is as bright as ivory over-laid with 
fappbire. His legs are as pillars of marble fet ttpon 
fgckets of fine gold. His countenance is as Lebanon^ 
excellent as the cedars. His mouth is mcfi fweet ^ yea^ 
be is altogether lovely, 

N 2 ^^.^'^^ 
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SECT. XXXVIII. 

I Panegyric. ] This is the moft celebrated Oration 
of Ifocratesy which after ten, or, as feme fay, fifteen 
Years Labour fpent upon it, begins in fo indifcreet a 
manner. Longinus^ Se6t iii, has cenfured Tinkeusy for 
a frigid Parallel between the Expedition of jllexan- 
der and IfocrateSy yet Gabriel de Petra^ an Editor of 
Longinusj is guilty of the fame Fault, in making 
even an Elephant more expeditious than Ifocrates^ be- 
caufe they breed falter, than he wrote, 
\ 2 ^ofe Hyperboles^ &c.] The whole of this Re- 

mark is curious and refined. It is the importance of 
aPaffion, which qualifies the Hyperbole, and makes 
that commendable, when uttered in warmth and ve- 
hemence, which in coolnefe and fedatenefs would be 
I infupportable. So Cqffius fpeaking invidioufly of 

Cafary in order to raife the Indignation of BrtHus ; 

Why^ matiy he doth beftride the narrow world 

Like a Coloffus, and we petty men 

Walk under bis huge kgs^ and peep about 

To find ourfelves dijhonourable graves. 
So, again, in return to the fwelling Arrogance of 
a Bully, 

To whom? to thee ? what art thou ? have not I 

An armas big as thine ? a heart as big ? 

Thy words I grant are bigger: for I wear not 

Mf dagger in my mouth^ 

ShakelpearV Cymbeline. 

Hyperboles literally are Impoflibilities, and there^ 

fore can only then be feafonable or produftive of 

SubU- 
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Sublimity, when the Circumftances may be ftretch- 
ed beyond their proper fize, that they may appear 
without fail important and great. 

3 So in Comedy^ &c.] The Author has hitherto 
treated of Hyperboles as conducive to Sublimity, 
which has nothing to do with Humour and Mirth, 
the peculiar Province of Comedy. Here the Inci- 
dents muft be i^ over-ftretched, as to promote Di- 
verfion and Laughter. Nqw what is moft abfiird 
and incredible, fometimes becomes the keeneft Joke. 
But there is Judgment even in writing Abfurdities 
and Incredibilities, otherwife inftead of railing the 
Laugh, they fink below it, and give the Spleen. 
Genius and Difcretion are requifite to play the fool 
with Applaufe. 

4 A Lacedemonian letter.'] Demetrius Pbalareus 
has commended one of thefe Letters, for its fenten- 
tious and eicpreffive Concifenefs, which has been often 
quoted to iUuftrate this Paflage. It is very well 
worth Obfervation. The Direftion is longer than 

the Letter. 

^e Lacedemonians to Philip. 

♦' DionyfiusiV at Corinth.*' 
At the Time when this was written, Dion^fius^ who 
for his Tyranny had been driven out of Sicify^ 
taught School at Corinth^ for Bread. So that it was 
a Hint to Pbilipy not to proceed, as he had begun, 
to imitate his Conduft, left he fhould be reduced to 
the fame neceffitous Condition. 
. 5 Sbakejpear has made Richard III. fpeak a merry 
Bi^yrm upon himfclf f 

N 3 l-.tbat 
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. /, that am rudely ftam^d J and want love's maj^^ 
'tojirut before a wanton ambling tt^mpb ; 
/, that am curtailed of this fair proportion^ 
Cheated of feature by dijfembting nature y 
Deformed J unfinijhedj fent before my time 
Into this breathing worlds fcarce half made up^ 
4nd thaty fo lamefy and unfafhiondbbf ^ 
fiat dogs bark at me^ as I halt by them, 

SECT. XXXIX. 

I The fifth and laji fource^ &c.] The Author, it) 
the fifth Divifion, treats of Q)mpofition, or fucH 
a Strufture of the Words and Periods, as conduces 
moft to harmony of Sound. This Subjeft has been 
handled, with the utmoft nicety and refinementji by 
the ancient Writers, particularly Dionnftus of Hali- 
carnaffus and Demetrius Phakreus. The former,'' in 
his T^eatife on the Stru6ture of Words, has recount- 
ed the different forts of Stile, 'has divided each into 
the Periods of which it is compoied, has again fiibr 
divided thofe Periods into their difierent Members, 
thofe Members jnto their Words, thofe Words into 
Syllables, and has even anatomized the very Sylla- 
bles into Letters, and made Obfervations on the dif- 
ferent natures and founds of the Vowels, Half- 
vowels, and Mutes. He fhews, by Inftances drawn 
from Horner^ Herodotus^ 3'hwydideSy Sec. with what 
artful Management, thofe great Authors have fwceten-? 
ed and enobled their Compofitions, and made theit^ 
Sound to echo to the Senfe« But a Stile, he fays, 
may be fweet without any Grandeur^ juid may be 
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grand without any Sweetnefs. 1%ucy4ides is an Ex- 
ample of the latten, and Xenopbon of the former ; 
but Herodotus has fucceeded in both^ and written his 
Hiftory in the higheft Perfedtion of Stile. 

An EngUJh Reader would be furprized to fee, with 
what Exaftnels they lay down Rules for the Feet, 
Times, and Meafures of Profe as well as of Verfe. 
This was not peculiar to the Greek Writers, fince Ci- 
cero himfelf in his rhetorical Works, abounds in Rules 
of this Nature for the Latin Tongue. The Works 
of that great Orator could not have lived and received 
fuch general Applaufe, had they not been laboured 
with the utmoft Art ; and what is really furprizing, 
how careful foevcr his Attention was, to the length of 
his Syllables, the meafure of his Feet, and the mo* 
dulation of his Words, yet it has not damped the 
Spirit, or ftiflfened the Freedom of his Thoughts. Any 
one of his Performances, on a general Survey, ap- 
pears grand and noble •, on a clofer Infpeftion, every 
part Ihews peculiar Symmetry and Grace. 

lunginus' QOVittXiX^ himfelf here with two or three 
general Obfcnrations, having written two Volumes 
already on this Subjed. The lofe of thefe, I fancy, 
will raife no great Regret in the Mind of an Englijh 
Reader, who has little Notion, rf fuch Accuracies in 
Compofition. The free Language we fpeak^will 
not endure fuch refined Regulations, for fear of In- 
cumbrance and Reftraint. Harmony indeed it is ca- 
pable of to a high degree, yet liich as flows not 
from. Precept, but the Genius and Judgment of Q>m- 
pofers. A good Ear is worth a thoufiind Rules 1 

N 4 %c>5:s^ 
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fince with it, the Periods will be rounded and fweet- 
f5n*d, and the Stile exalted, fo that Judges (hall com- 
mend and teach others to admire 5 and without it, 
all Endeavours to gain Attention fhall be vain and 
ineffeftual, unlefi where the Grandeur of the Senfe 
will atqne for rough and unharmonious Expreffion. 

2 Ene Notes in mufic^ &c.] In this Paflage two 
muGcal Inftruments are mentioned, tuiKU and iu9«pA ; 
but as what is laid of them in the Greeky will not 
fuit with the modern Notions of a Pipe and an 
Harp, I hope, I fhall not be blamed for dropping 
thofe Words, and keeping thefe Remarks in a general 
Application to Mufic. 

3 ^at barmon^f which nature^ &c.] Tanta oik- 
Slatio eft in ipfa facultate dicendi^ ut nihil bominum out 
auribus aut mentibus jucundius percipi peffit. ^/ 
enim cantus moderata arationis pronunciatione didciflr 
hrveniri pot eft ? quod carmen artificiofa verborum con- 
clt(/tone dptius ? Cicero De oratore, 1. ii. 

S E C T. XL. * 

1 jIs Symmetry in the memberSy &c.] So Mr. Pope : 
In wity as nature y what affeSls our hearts y 

Is not th^exaSlnefs of pecuHar parts ; 
^Tis not a Up or Cheek we Beauty caUy 
But the joint Force and full Refult of all. 

Eflay on Criticifoi. 

2 PhiUftus.} Cbmmentators differ about this 

Philiftus. Some afHrm it fhould be PhilifcuSy who, 

according to Daciery wrote Comedy, but accord- 

|pjp to Tolliusy Tragedy, ^inHiUa^ (whom Dr. 

Pearce 
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Vearce follows) mentions PbiUftus a Syracufan^ a 
great Favourite oiDion^us the Tyrant, whofe Hifto- 
ry he wrote after the manner of Thucydides^ but with 
the Sincerity of a Courtier. 

3 Zetbus and Jmpbion tied their Mother-m-lawZ)/w 
by the Hair of her Head to a wild Bull, which Image 
Euripides has reprefented in this Paflage. Langbaine 
pbferves, that there is a fine Sculpture on this Subjedt, 
by ^aurifius^ in the Palace of Famefe at Homey of 
which Bapti/ia de Cavalkriis has given us a Print in 
/. iii.^. 3. antiq. Statuarum urbis Roma. 
. There is a much greater Image than this in the Pa^ 
radife lj)ft^ B. vi. 664. with which this Remark of 
Longinus on the fedate'^randeur and judicious Paufes 
will exaftly ftjuare : 

From their foundations loosening to and fro^ 
fthey plucked tbefeated bills ^ witb all tbeir load^ 
Rocks^ waters^ woods \ and by tbejhaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore tbem in tbeir bands ■ ■ 

So again in B. ii. ver. 557. when the fallen 

Spirits are engaged in deep and abftrufe Refearches, 
concerning Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge, the ve- 
ry Stru6lure of the Words exprefles the Intricacy of 
the Difcourfe; and the Repetition of Ibme of the 
Words, with Epithets of flow Pronunciation, (hews 
the Difficulty of making Advancements, in fuch un- 
&thomable Points* 

Otbers apart fat on a bill retir^dj 

In thoughts mvre elevate ^ and reaforfd high 

Of Prmdenccy Fore-knowledge^ WiU^ ondFate^ 

Bxt 
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Fixt Fate J free^jrill^ Fore-knowledge abfolute ^ 
Atd found no end in wandring mazes Ufi. 

SECT. XU. 

I Such as Pyrrics, ^c. ] A Fyrric is a Foot 

ef two fhort Syllables ; a trochee of one long and 
one fliorc \ and a Dicboree is a double Trochee. 

SECT. XLIII. 

' I Tofeetb!] I have chofen this Word rather than 
hilj whidi is not a blemifhed Term in our Language : 
and befides, feetb refemblcs more the Greek Word 
^iffirni in the ill Sound that it has upon the Palate^ 
whi(!:h i^ the Fault that Longinus finds with the Word 
fa Herodotus. Milton has fomething of the like Sort 
which offends the Ear, when we read in jB. i, 
Azazel, ^s his rights &c. 

2 Theopompus'] He was a Chian and a Scholar k£ 
Ifocrates. His Genius was too hot and impetuous, 
which was the occafion of a Remark of his Matter 
Ifocratesy that Ephorus always wanted a Spur^ but 
Theopompus a Curb. 

3 ^3^ partes autem corporisy ad naturae necejfttatem 
iat^y ad^Sum ejfent deformem habituvie ac turpem^ 
eas contexit atque abdidit. Cicero De offic. p. 61^ 62. 
Ed. Cockman. 

SECT. XLIV. 

I JP^e were bom in SubjeSion, &c.— ] The Words 
in the Original 'ma.tJ'oiAA^^i ifaheict^ J^iKAiAf are dif- 
ferently interpreted, by Pcrfons of great Learning and 
Sagacity. Mad. Dacier has taken Occaficto to mea- 
tbn them in her Notes upon Terence. Her Words 
are thefe ; In the lajl Chapter of Longinus, vAiJ^^i^ABSf 
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J^Hheidf IimlUu J^f^ not^ we are from owr Infancy 
ufed to a lawful Government , but to an eafy Govern" 
ment^ chargeable with neither Sjramrf nor Violence^ 
Dr. Pearce ii-ef -tt-quitc contrary Opinion, STfe Word 
i'lKttU (fays he) does not Jignify mild or eaff^ as fome 
thinks but ju^ and lawful Fqffalagey when Kings and 
Rulers are pojfeffed of a full Power and Authority over 
their SubjeSs : and we find liberates ufes i^x^ J^ikma 
( a dejpotical Government ) in this Senfe. The Do6lor 
then gives his Opinion, that Longinus added this Word^ 
as well as fome which follow^ that his JffeSiion to thi 
Roman Emperor tmglft not be fuJpeHed. 

I have chofen to tranflatc thefc Words in the latter 
Senfe, which (with Submiffion to the Judgment of 
fo learned a Lady) feems preferable to, and more 
natural than that, which Madam Dacier has given it* 
The Critic (in the Peribn of the Philolbphcr, who 
ipeaks herej is accounting for the Scarcity of liiblime 
Writers ; and avers Democracy to be the Nurfc of 
Genius, and the greateft Encourager of Sublimity. 
/The Fa6l is evident from the Republics- of Greece 
and Rome. In Greece^ Athens was moft democratical, 
and a State of the greateft Liberty. And hence it was, 
that, according to the Obfervation of Paterculus (/. i. 
near the End) Eloquence flourijhed in greater Force and 
Plenty in that City alone ^ than in all Greece befides : 
infomuch that (fays he) tbo^ the Bodies of tht Peopk 
were difperfed into other Cities j yet you would think their 
Qenius to have been pent up within the bare PreckSs of 
Athens. Pindar the ^eban^ as he, afterwards owns, 
js the only Exception to thb Remark, So the City of 

Rom 



